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above the Comprchenſion of Children, 


1 


PR E F A C8 


Grammatical Study of eur own 

F Language, 1s at preſent thought 
ſo eſſential a Part of Education, that, it 
is preſumed, very little Apology can be 
requiſite for attempting to render that 


Study leſs difficult to Children. 


The ſollowing Pages are not offered 

. as entirely new; the greateſt Part is fe- 
lected from the Works of our beſt Gram- 
marians. The Author is, however, con- 
vinced from Obſervation, that moſt of 
the Grammars, which have hitherto ap- 

' peared, are either too abſtruſe, and much 


or, 


5 — —— 


— — 


r 


„ 


vi E. 

or, on the contrary, too conciſe to © en- 
« able them to judge of every Phraſe and 
« Form of Conſtruction, whether it be 
« right or not, which (as Bp. Lowth 
ce obſerves) is the principal Deſign of a 
« Grammar.” To obviate the Difficulties 
the Author herſelf has met with, ſhe 
has drawn up this Engliſh Accidence, 
(wherein the Rules of Grammar are laid 
down, and illuſtrated by Examples) the 
Perſpicuity and Simplicity of which, ſhe 
flatters herſelf, may render it of Uſe, par- 
ticularly 1 in Schools. 


There are ſo many Seng Books and 
Dictionaries extant, that it did not ſcem 
neceſſary to add any particular * 
on Orthography, and Proſody; indeed, 
very few poſitive Rules can be given, 
either for Spelling, or Pronunciation : 


The former will be learned in the beſt 


Manner by verbal Inſtruction and Prac- 


tice ; 


PREFACE ͤ 


tice; the latter, by an Attention to the 
beſt Readers. 

Beſides, the Intent of this little Book, 
is only to point out the Properties of 
the ſeveral Parts of Speech, and their 
Dependence on each other, ſo as to en- 
able the Learner to parſe an Exerciſe; 
which will, perhaps, be found the eaſieſt 
and moſt effectual Method of teaching: 
For, when Children are thus accuſtom- 
ed to name readily the Part of Speech 
of every Word, and the Nominative 
Caſe to every Verb, they more perfectly 
comprehend and remember thole Rules, 
which, when only learned by rote, 
make but a ſlight Impreſſion on the Me- 
mory, and are, probably, ſeldom well 
underſtood by them. 


In the preſent Edition, ſome Remarks 
on Syntax are inſerted at the End of 
each 


viii FREF ACE. 


each Chapter to which they refer —A 
Rule is likewiſe added, to know how to 
diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Parts of Speech, 
to the Explanation of them, in order to 
facilitate the Exerciſe of Parſing from 
the Beginning. — The other Chapters 


may be readily referred to as Occaſion | 


requires. 


The Appendix contains Sentences put 


into bad Engliſh, in order to exerciſe 


the Memory and Judgement of the 
Learner, with Figures referring to the 


Pages where the Rule and n Example of 
the right Conſtruction may be found ; 
and ſome Maxims and Reflections for 
the Purpoſe of Exerciſes in Parſing, 


Upper Wimpole-Street, 
Jan. 1ſt. 1782. 


THE 


4 


THE 


JACCIDENCE. 


HAT Is Grammar? 


Grammar is the art of uſing words ac- 
cording to certain eſtabliſhed rules. 


What is the difference between Grammar in 


general, and the Enghſh Grammar? 


Grammar in general, or univerſal Grammar, 
explains the principles which are common to ail 
languages. 'The Grammar of any particular 
language, as the Engliſh Grammar, applies thoſe 
common principles to that particular language, 
according to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of it. 


Into how many parts is Grammar uſually di- 


vided ? as 


| Into four parts, viz. 

ORTHOGRAPHY, which teaches the true 
ſpelling of words. 

ETYMOLOGY, which treats of the dif- 


ferent ſorts of words, (or parts of ſpeech) and their 
derivations and variations. 


SYNTAX, which teaches us how to join words 


together in a ſentence. 
; PROSODY, which teaches the rules of pro- 
FF \ nonciation, and verſification. 


B O x 


2 Of Etymology. 


OF ETYMOLOGY. 


OW many kinds of words are there in the 
Engliſh language? 

There are in Engliſh ten ſorts of words; or, as 
they are commonly called, Parts of Speech. 

1. The ArTiCLEe, which is placed before Sub- 
ſtantives, to point them out, and to ſhew how far 
their ſignification extends.— There are two, the 
| words à or ax, and rhe. 

2. The SUBSTANTIVE, or Noun, which is the 
name of any thing that exiſts, or of which we have 
any notion; ſo that whatever can be heard—ſeen 
—ſ{melt—taſted—felt—underſtood — or made the 
ſubject of diſcourſe, is a Subſtantive, or Noun, 
— You may know a Subſtantive by prefix- 
ing an Article, or the words— ſpeak of—to any 
word-concerning which you are in doubt: If the 
phraſe make ſenſe, the word is a Subſtantive; as, 
a bock, the ſun, an apple; a 1 ſpeak of geodneſi 


of happineſs. _ 1 


3. The PRoxovun, which is uſed inſtead of a2 


Noun or Subſtantive, in order to avoid the too 
frequent repetition of the ſame word; as, I for my 
name; He, inſtead of a repetition of her name. 

4. The ApjtecTive, Which is added to the 


Subſtantive to expreſs the quality—form—number 
— CT 
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Of Etymology. 3 
—or any other property belonging to it; as, ret- 
ty—/ittle—good. — You may know if a word be 
an Adjective by adding bing to it; as, a goed 
thing; or any known Subſtantive, as, à good cake, 
a large apple; or by aſking the queſtion awhar? by 
which you will diſtinguiſh its Subſtantive likewiſe ; 
as, good, what ? Good child, 

5. The Vers is a word whereby ſomething is 
repreſented as exiſting; as, I am; acting; as, I 
do, I play, I tat, I read; or being ated upon; 
as, I am taught. You may know a Verb by pre- 
fixing To, or a Perſonal Pronoun, to the word 
concerning which you are enquiring; as, teach, 
to teach, Learn, I learn, ſhe teaches. 

6. The PaRTICIr EE, which is derived from a 
Verb, and partakes of the nature both of the Verb 
and the Adjective; as for example: Learned is a 
Participle when Joined to an Auxiliary or helping 
Verb; as, I have learned my laſon; but when it 
is uſed without any relation to time, as a learned 
man, it is an Adj:Qive. -— 

7. The Avpvers, which may be joined to a 
Verb; as, He reads well; or to an Adjective; as, 
a truly goed man; or to a Participle; as, She is ſe- 
cretly plotting : and ſometimes to another Adverb, 
to expreſs the quality or circumſtance of it; as; 
He writes very corre. 


Adverbs generally end in H; as, mercifully, 


3» foolifoly and anſwer to the queſtions How ? Hex 
& much ? When ? Where? 


B 2 $. The 


N Etymology, 


8. The ParyosrT1ON, put before Nouns and 
Pronouns chiefly, to con nect them with other words, 
and to ſhew their relation to thoſe words. You 
may know a Prepoſition, becauſe it admits of a 
perſonal Pronoun in the Objective Caſe, or a Sub- 
ſtantive to follow it; as for example: 177th ne; 
® Beneath th: ; ſhe went from London, through 
Greenwich, 7% Blackheath.” | 

9. The CoxjuxcTtion, that joins words and 
ſentences together, “ as Charlotte and Louiſa 
play together.“ Maria, Lætitia, and Caroline 
run; which may be reſolved into three Sentences ; 


10. The IxTERJECTION, that expreſſes ſome 
paſſion of the mind; as, Alas! Oh! Ec. It 
is ufually followed by a note of admiration, 


EXAMPLE. 


Tur an Article. 
WORTHY an Adjective, 
EMPEROR a Subſtantive, 
Tires, a Subſtintive. 
RECOLLECTING a Participle. 
ONCE an Adverb. 
AT a Prepoſition, 
SUPPER, a Subſtantive. 
THAT a Conjunion, 
1 DURING a Prepotition, 
| THAT a Pronoun, 
F DAY. a Subſtantive, 
» 


| $ _ a Prondun. 


as Maria runs, Lztitia runs, and Caroline runs. ___ 
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HAD a Verb. 
N r an Adverb. 
DONE a Verb. 
ANY BODY a Subſtantive. 
"LI: an Article. 
9 KINDNESS a Subſtantive, 
3 Ons ALas! an Interjection. 
4 MY a Pronoun. 
: ö - FRIENDS, a Subſtantive. 
? SAID a Verb. 
1 He, a Pronoun. 
|: I a Pronoun. 
4 HAVE a Verb. 
—= LOST a Participle, 
Y A an Article. 
| DAY. ___ a Subſtantive. 
Again, 


ſub. cory, ſub, prep. adj, ſub. verb. 

> Honour and ſhame from no condition riſe; 
4 verh. adv, pro, ſub. adv. adj. art. ſub, verb. 
Ac well your part, there all the honour lies. 
| RE 


i Or ARTICLEM 


HAT is an Article? 
An Article is a word prehxed to a Sub- 
ſtantive, to limit or determine its ſignification. 


—6 Of Articles. 


How many Articles are there in the Engliſh 
language? : 


Two; a or an, and he. 


What is the uſe of the Article à or aa? 

The indefinite Article à or ax ſerves to point out 
one ſingle perſon, or thing, as @ girl, a book, It 
is called the indefinite Article, becauſe it does not 
determine what particular perſon or thing is 
meant; as a child, fignifies ary child whatſoever ;, 
4 book, any ſort of book. It is placed only before 

Subſtantives of the ſingular number. . 

Is there any exception to this Rule? 

There is a remarkable exception to this Rule, 
in the uſe of the Adjectives few and many; which, 
though joined with plural Subſtantives, yet admit 
of the ſingular Article a; as a few cherries, a great 
many apples, a thouſand, * 

When is the Article a uſed ? 

The Article à is uſed before Subſtantives begin- 
ning with a conſonant; as, @ glove, a beck. 

When is the Article 2» nſed ? 

The Article an is uſed before Subſtantives be- 
ginning with a Vowel ; as, an apron, an ter; ; or 
with “ mute; as, an hour. | 

What is the uſe of the Article he? 

The definite or demonſtrative Article e deter- 
mines what particular perſon or thing is meant; 
as, That is THE ferſon of whom I ſpake. This is 
THE book which I intend to lend te eu. Hence it is 


called the dcfinite, or demonſtrative Article. 
| 8 
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Of Articles. 7 


Is the Article the uſed before Subſtantives of the 
| plural, or of the ſingular number? 

The Article He is ſet before Subſtantives both of 
the ſingular and plural number, becauſe we can 
ſpeak determinately, as well of many as of one par- 
ticular perſon or thing; as for example, Tye i, 
THE children. Tus book, THE books which I bought. 


Are no Subſtantives uſed without Articles ? 

Yes: Subſtantives proper, or proper names; as 
Alexander, London, &c. and abſtract names; as 
virtue, vice, good-nature, beauty, Though the Ar- 
ticles are ſometimes joined to proper names by 
way of diſtinction or eminence ; as She is a Carter, 
that is, a perſon whoſe name is Carter; TRE 
Howards, that is, The family of the Howards; 
or, He is an Alexander, that is, a man as brave as 
Alexander; Tae Cæſars, that is, The Roman 
emperors of the name of Cæſar. And alſo when 
ſome Subſtantive is underſtood, as THE Thames, 
that is, the river Thames. 


Are the Articles ever uſed before any other of 
the parts of ſpeech ? 

The Article may be placed before the Ad- 
jective, when it precedes its Subſtantive ; as, Ax 
excellent book; THe better day the better deed. 

And the definite Article e is ſometimes ſet 
before Adverbs in the comparative, or ſuperlative 
degree; as, Tus ſooner, THE later; THE oftener 1 
read T bomſon's Seaſons, THE more 1 admire them; ſve | 
3 4 


Of Articles. 


75 THz mt? happy girl I Ano, and I believe likewije 
that e is Tre bf, 


Are there not (ome Subſtantives which never 
admit the Article ? 


Yes: words taken in the largeſt and moſt un- 
limited ſenſe; as, max is a rational creature, that 


is, all men without exception. The prefer ftudy of 


mankind is MAN. 


Or SUBSTANTIVES. 


HAT is a Subſtantive ? | 
A Subſtantive, or Noun, is the name of 
any thing that exiſts, or of which we have any no- 
tion; ſo that whatever can be heard, ſeen, ſmelt, 
taſted, felt, underſtood, or made the ſubject of 
diſcourſe, is a Subſtantive, 


How many kinds of Subſtantives are there ? 
Two; proper, and common. 


What is a Subſtantive p- oper! g 

A Subſtantive proper is the name of any parti 
cular perſon, as John; of a river, as the Thames; 
or of a city, as London. | 

What is a Subſtantive common ? 


A Sublantive common is the name of things in 
general, as a tree, a houſe. 


\ Are there any other kind of Subſtantives ? 

Yes: Nouns or Names may be farther ſubdi— 
ided into Collective, or Names of Multitude; as, 
ſocieties, 
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Of Subſtantives. 9 


ſocieties, communities, &c. Ex. — e people, an 
army, the clergy — Abſtract; which belong to 
qualities, paſſions, &c. Ex. aui, prudence, 
envy, emulation Derivitives; which proceed 
from the proper, as from Cty, Citizen, Rome, Ra- 
man, Art, Artiſt Verbal ; derived from Verbs, 
as from to dance, Dancing; 19 walk, Walking. | 


OF NUMBER. 
What is Number ? 
It is the diſtinction of one from many, 


How many numbers are there ? 
Two; the ſingular, and the plural. 


How is the ſingular number known? 
It ſpeaketh but of one, as an apple. 


How is the plural number known? 
It ſpeaketh of more than one, as apples. 


How is the plural number formed ? 
The plural number is uſually formed by adding 
to the ſingular; as, apple, apples; beok, boots, & Kc. 


8 _ "— 


Are there many exceptions? 
Ves: If the Singular end in 3, x, ch, or /, the 
Plural is formed by adding cr. 


EXAMPLES. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Miſs, Miet. Box, Boxes. 
Peach, Peaches. Bruſh, Bruſhes. 


Dom adding the letter e, increaſe the a 
of ſyllables ? 
Bg Not 


= Of Subſtantives, 


Not in general; but it does in words which ? 
end in ce, ge, e, and ze. ; 


ExAMPLES. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Price, Pri- ces. Purſe, Pur- ſes. 
Cage, Ca-ges. Prize, Pri-zes. 


If a Subſtantive in the fingular number end in 
J, or fe; how do you form the plural! 
By changing the /, or fe, into wes, 


EXAMPLES. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Calf, Calves. Life, Lives. 
3 Halves. Loaf, Leaves. 
Knife, Knives. Wife, Nies. 
oy flaff, which in the Plural is faves. __ 


i. 5 


Are there any exceptions? | | '$ 
Ves, the following, viz. | 
Chief. Grief. Mu. Puff. 
Cu. Handkerchief. Miſchief. Ruff. 
Dwarf. He,. Proof. Roof. 


which take 3, to make the Plural. 


How do Subitantives ending in y, with a Conſo- 4 
nant before it, form their Plurals? 

By changing the y into zes. 4 

| EXAMPLES. ; 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Lady, Ladies. Cherry, Cberries. 


Are there no: ſome Subſtantives which take en 
or ren to make bake Plurals ? 


6 | E xAM- 


Of Subſtantives. 


EXAMPLES. 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

Child, Children. Ox, Oxen. 

Brother, Brothers, or Brethren. | 
but brethren is ſeldom uſed, except in books of 
divinity, or in a burleique ſenſe. 


— "*— 


Ma, and all its compounds, form their Plural, 
by changing the à into e; as, 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Man, Men. Woman, Women. 
Footman, Footmen. Stateſman, Stateſmen, 
and ſome words derived from the Hebrew, form - + 
the Plural by adding in, to the Singular; as, 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 7 *: 
| Cherub, Cherubim. Seraph, Seraphim. 
Are not the Plurals of ſome Subſtautives irre- 
gular? | 
Yes, the following, viz. 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Die, Dice. Meuſe, Mice. 
Foot, Feet. Penny, Pence. 
Gooſe, Geeſe. Tooth, Teeth, 


Have all Subſtantives a ſingular and a plural 
number? 


No: ſome words have no Singular; as, 
Ashes, Eutrails. Sheers, Tongs, £5 77 
Bellas, Lungs. Snuffers, Mages. 
Bowels, Scifjars. Thanks, Oc. 


B6 Others 
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Others have no plural number, as the proper names 
of ö | 
Men, as John; Countries, as Malts; 
Cities, as London; Mountains, as Etna; 
Rivers, as theT bames; likewiſe the Earth : 
The names of virtues, as genero/ity ; vices, as 
avarice; metals, as gold, ſilver, &c. have no plural 


The names\of moſt ſorts of herbs, as a/paragus, 


graſs, mint, ſtinage, balm, marjoram, parſley, ſoge, 


are uſed only in the fingular, a few excepted ; 


ſuch as, 
Sing. Plur, Sing. Plur. 
a Nettle, Mettler. a Poppy, Poppies. 
a Lily, Lilies. a Cabbage, Cabbages, 


And tbe names of ſeveral forts of corn and pulſe; 
as barly, wheat, rye; except bean, the plural of 
which is beans, and pea, peas, 

Bread, bear, ale, honey, milk, butter, &c. have no 
plural. 1 


— 


Or CASES. 


How many Caſes are there in the Engliſh lan- 
guage ? 


A Subſtantive doth not properly admit of more 


than two Caſes: the Nominative, and the Ge- 


What is the Nominative Caſe ? 
The Caſe in which a thing is ſimply mentioned, 
; or 


Of Subſtantives. 13 
or the name itſelf; as a boy, Charles, a girl, Char- 
lotte, a bo. | 


How do you know the Nominative Caſe ? 
By aſking the queſtion who ? which ? or achat? 


Can you give me any examples ? 

Yes: Girl: love play. Who love play? Anſwer, 
girls. Girls is the Nominative Caſe. Sometimes 
an Infinitive Mood anſwers 2s the Nominative Caſe 
to the Verb; as, to be idle is naughty, What is 
naughty? Anſwer, te be idle. Sometimes a ſen- 
tence ſupplies the place of the Nominative Caſe ; 
as, The habit of rifing early conduces to health. 
What conduces to health? Anſwer, the habit of 
riſing early. 

What 1s th Genitive Caſe? 

The Genitive Caſe implies Property, or Poſſeſ- 
ſion ; as, Charlotte's book: hence it is frequently 
called the Poſſeſſive Caſe. 


How may the Genitive, or Poſſeſſive Caſe, be 
known? 

By its having the word of before it. Example, 
T he picture of the king : or by the addition of 5 with 
an apoſtrophe, as, The king's pidure: but when 
the word ends in 7, the Genitive may be the ſame 
as the Nominative, Example, Fer righteouſne/5 
i 3 ghteouſneſs 

Plurals ending in 2, do not require an additional 
letter to form the Genitive, as On eagles wings.” 
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14 Of Subſtantives. 


Or GENDER. 
What is Gender? 


Gender is the diſtinction of Nouns according to 
their ſex. 


How many Genders are there? 


Three; the Maſculine, the Feminine, and the 
Neuter. 


What Nouns are of the Maſculine Gender? 

All thoſe which ſignify males; as, a father, 
a /on. 

What Nouns are of the Feminine Gender ? 

All Nouns which — females ; as, a mother, 


What Nouns are of the Neuter Gender? 

All Nouns that ſignify things without life; 
which have no ſex at all; as an houſe, a 8 garden, 
a flick, a ſlone—- 


Have all Nouns theſe diſtinctions? 

No: there are ſome Nouns common to both 
ſexes, which are called ä as, a ſparrow, 
a cat, a ſervant. 


How then is the Sex or Gender diſtinguiſhed ? 
The Sex or Gender is diſtinguiſhed by the addi. 
tion of another Subſtantive; as, a man ſervant, 
a maid ſervant, a cock ſparrow, a hen ſparrow, + 
Do we not ſometimes uſe different words to 
expreſs the difference of ſex ? 
Yes; 


+ 


Yes; as, 

Male. Female. 
Bachelor, Maid. 
Boar, Soto. 
Boy, Girl. 
Bridegroom, Bride. 
Brother, Siſter. 
Buck, Doe. 
Bull, Cow. 
Bullock, Heifer. 
Cock, Hen. 
Deg, Bitch, 
Drake, Duck. 
Father, Mother. 
Friar, Nan. 
Gander, Goofe. 
Horſe, Mare. 
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Male. 
Huſband, 
King, 
Lad, 
Lord, 
Man, © 
Maſter, 
Milter, 
Nephew, 
Ram, 
Slowen, 
Sen, 
Stag, 
Uncle, 


 Widexver, 
Wizard, 


Is 


Female, 


Wife. 
Daeen, 
Laſs. 
Lady. 
Woman. 
Miſtreſs. 
Spa toner. 
Niece. 
Ewe. 


Slut. 


Daughter. 


Hind. 
Aunt. 
Widow. 
Witch, 


Do we not in ſome words expreſs the Gender 


by changing the termination: 


Yes, the Feminine of ſome Subſtantives 1s 


Male. Fe male. Male. Female. 
Abbet, Abbeſs. Emperor, Empreſs. 
Actor, Aareſt. Governor, Governe/s. 
Ambaſſador, Ambaſſadre/s, Hunter, Huntreſs. 
Duke, Dutcheſs. Marquis, Marchioneſs. 
Elector, Eleareſs. Prince, Princeſs, 


formed by changing the termination or end of the 
Maſculine into %; as, 


I—_ 


Is 
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Is not the Feminipe of tone Subſtantires formed 


by adding % to the Maſculine ? 
Yes; the following : 


Male. Female, Male. Female. 
Baren, + Baroneſs. Prior, Pricreſi. 
Count, Counteſi. Poet, Poeteſs. 


Heir, Heireſs. Prophet, Prepheteſs, 
Je vu, Jewe/s. Shepherd, Shepherd:/s. 
Lion, Lione /s. Tutor, Tutoreſs, 
Patron, Patron. Viſcount, Viſccunteſi. 


Do not ſome Subſtantives of the Maſculine 
Gender change the termination into zx to form the 
Feminine ? 

Ves; viz. 
Male. Female. 


Adminiſtrator, Admimſtratrix, 
Executor, Executrix. 


Hero, makes Heroine, 


INCIDENTAL REMARKS 


Relating to the Conſiructian of Sentences, or, as 
it is uſually called, S VN Ax; in which may 
be conſidered, the Concord or Agreement; the 
Regimen or Government; and the Poſution «ff 
IVords. 


Cox cox d. One word is ſaid to agree with 
another, when it is required to be in the ſame 
Caſe, Number, Gender, or Perſon. _- 


— 


GovzAN- 


* 
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GOovERNMENT. One word is ſaid to gowern 
another, when it cauſes the other to be in ſome 
particular Caſe, or Mode, | 

A SuBSTANTIVE, or Noun of Multitude that 
ſignifies many, may have the Verb and Pronoun 
agrecing with it, either in the ſingular or plural 
Number; yet not without attending to the mean- 
ing of the word; as, My rEoPLE po rt confader ; 
The ASSEMBLY WAS very numerous. Two or more 
Nouns of the ſingular Number, havirg a Copu- 
lative Conjunction between them, agree with a 
Verb in the plural Number; as, Ju and Patty 
ARE good girls; Demoſthenes and Cicero WERE 


great orators ; poetry, painting, and mie, AFFORD 


an innocent and noble entertainment. / 


, 
Or PRONOUNS. 


HAT are Pronouns ? 
Pronouns are words which are uſed in- 
ſtead of Nouns, in order to avoid repetition. 


How many ſorts of Pronouns are there ? 
Six; viz. | 


Perſonal. Demon ſtrative. 
Poſſeſlive. Definitive“. 
Relative. Diſtributive. 


„6 — 


What do you mean by the Caſes of Pronouns? 


6 


* Sec Lowth's Crammer, and Harris's Hermes. 


A 
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A Caſe, in Grammar, expreſſes the variations 
of a word. 


Have not fome Pronouns a Caſe peculiar to 
themſelves? 

Yes, the OvjeQive Caſe, which is uſed after 
molt Verbs and Prepoſitions; as, te me, for them. 


What is a Perſonal Pronoun ? 

A Perſonal Pronoun partakes of the nature of a 
Subſtantive, and is uſed inſtead of a Noun, or Sub- 
ſtantive, as its ſubſtitute or repreſentative, 


© Wherein do Perſonal Pronouns differ from 
Nouns ? | 

By their having a Caſe peculiar to themſelves, 
1. e. the Objective Caſe, which is uſed after moſt 
Verbs and Prepoſitions; as, to me, for them : 
therefore the Nominative Caſe may be called 
the leading State, by its being placed before, and 
the Objective Caſe, the following State of the 


Pronouns, by its being always ſet after the Verbs 
or Prepoſitions, * 


Are there no exceptions ? 

Yes, the Verb To Bt has always a Nominative 
Caſe after it; as, I. wwas I who wrote the letter, 
and not It was ME, unleſs the Verb be in the 
Infinitive Mood ; and then it requires the Ob- 
jective Caſe after it; as, Though you took it 10 be 
ME. nn eee | 


Is not the Prepoſition ſometimes omitted? | 
| | The 
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The Propoſitions to and for are frequently 
omitted, though they are underſtood ; as, Give me 
the book, i. e. Give to me the book. Cet ane Jome 
paper, i. e. Get for me ſome paper. 

How many perſons are there in each number? 

Three in the ſingular, and three in the plural 
number; becauſe whatever is ſpoken, is ſaid either 
of ourſelves, to another, or of a third perſon. __ 


Which are the Perſonal Pronouns ? 
The Perſonal Pronouns are, for the 


Singular. | Plural. 
1ſt. perion J. | iſt. We. 
2d, Thou, or You. 2d. Ye, or You, 
3d. He, She, It. 3d. They. 


Is the word it a Perſonal Pronoun ? 


The Pronoun it is properly a Neuter Pronoun, 
being applied to things, not to perſons. 


How are Perſonal Pronouns declined ? 
Thus. 3 


Singular. Plural. 


Nominative, Objective, Nominative, Objective, 


or leading or feliowing or leading or foilnwing 
% State. State. State. State. 
9 


1. fer. I. Me. 1. fer. We, Us. 

2. Thou. Thee 2. Ye, orYou. You, 

3. Maſc. He. Him. 3. | They. Them. 
Fem. She. Her. — 


Which are the * Poſſeſſive Pronouns ? 


eee, 


* 
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* Pronouns Poſſeſſive (indicating preperty or er) 
e mist nat improperly have been called the Genicive Caſes of 


d their 
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The Poſſeſſive Pronouns are, 


Sing. My, | Plur. Our. 
Thy, Your. 
His, Her, Its, Their. 


They are called Poſſeſſive Pronouns, becauſe 
they generally ſignify Poſſeſſion ; as ſor example, 
My tock, that is, the book belonging to me. 

The Poſſeſſive Pronouns ate likewiſe ſometimes 

- uſed to expreſs the cauſe or author of a thing ; 


as, this is your deing ; chat is, you are the cauſe or 
occaſion of this. 


Are the Poſſeſſive Pronouns ever declined ? 

Yes, when they are ſeparated from their Sub- 
ſtantives by a Verb, or when they are uſed with- 
out their Subſtantives ; as for example: 


— My becomes mine*. 


{ This is my book, This book is mine. This is 
mine. 


Thy becomes thine. 
That is thy glove. That glove is thine, That is thine 


their correſponding P:rſona! Pronouns, were it not that their 

formation is not analegous to that of the Genitive Caſes of 
other words, Prieſsez's Notes, page 86. See likewiſe Loworb's 

Grammar, page 34. 

Mine and thine were formerly uſed inftead of my and thy, 
before a Vowel; they are at preſent uſed in the Bible, 
Example, By the greatneſs of TIE arm, And in poetry; 

And you, ye works of art! allur d MN E cyes, 


Shenſtone, 
His 
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His is always the ſame. 
This is his hat. This hat is his. This tis his. 


Her becomes hers. 
That is her fan. That fan is hers. That is hers. 


Our becomes curs, 
That ig our Bone. T hat houſe is ours. That is ours. 


Nur becomes yours, 
This is your horje. This horſe is yours. This is 


yours. 


Their becomes theirs. 
This is their ccach. This coach is theirs. This is 
theirs, EE 
What do you mean by Relative Pronouns ? 
Relative Pronouns are words that refer, or re- 
late to an antecedent, f. &, to ſome Subſtantive 


uſ-d in the former part of the ſame ſentence. 


Which are the Reladive Pronouns? 
The Relative Pronouns are «vbo, which, that, 
what, whether *, ſame. _ 


How 1s a declined ? 


* Dr, Johnſon ſys, z2bbether is applied only to one of a 
number, tence it is always fingular, It was uſed formerly to 
determine one of too; as for example; Wut TEA ball [ 
horſe? inſtead of wHicn OF THE Two ba I cbeeſe but 
it is now almoſt obſy];te, or out of ule, 
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Singular and Plural. 
Nominative, Who. 
Genitive, Whole. 
Objective, Whom. 

Are which, xhot, and whether, declinable? 

u hat and whether are not; whoſe is ſometimes 
uſed as the Genitive of avhich, eſpecially in poctry. 
Who refers to perſons, which to things; as, I caught 
to love the friend wo has done me a kindneſs, though 
ſhe be ſometimes guiity of faults WIA 1 deteft. 
That reters both to perſons and things; as, Yhe 


per/on THAN 1 /ent; the thing MENEA n is 
act 16 be found. 


Give me an example of the "LANES Same. 
War I befere obſerved; the sau I now bar. 


What le/jon do you read to day? The SAME that I read 
:/terday. * 

Are they not ſometimes uſed by way of interro- 
gation ? 

Yes. Examples: 

ho are tho/e?P i. e. What people are thoſe ? 
Which do you chuſe? Which book do you chule ? 
What is that ? What picture is that? 


Are there not ſome words derived, or ha come 
from the Pronouns ge and what ? : 

Yes? the Pronouns whoever, wwhoſceever, and 
whatſoever, which being compounded of 'wvbo or 
what, and ever or ever, follow the rule of their 


Which 


8 
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Which are the Demonſtrative Pronouns ? 

This and that, are called Demonſtrative Pro- 
nouns, becauſe, when we make uſe of them as 
ſuch, we, as it were, point out the thing that we 


| "ſpeak of. — . 


— — - 


How are they deckined 3 
This makes the/e, that makes theſe, in the plural 
number. 


Which are the Definitives ? 


Other, any, none, ſome, one : they are called 
Definitives, becauſe they do not ſupply the place 
of the Nouns, but only ſerve to aſcertain thoſe to 
which they either refer, or are joined. | 


hy, 


How are theſe Pronouns uſed ? 7 
Other may be joined either to a Singular or 
Plural Noun. Others is never uſed but when it 
refers to a preceding Subſtantive : Example, I do 


2 not like this boot; have you any other? (i. e. any 


other book)? I have not given you the ſame gloves 
but OTHERS; (i. e. other gloves.) . _-— 

Any is uſed in oppoſition to none; as, I want 
ſome pens ; have you N V I have None, | 

Some is often uſed abſolutely for ſome people. 
Some is uſed in contradiſtinction to others; as, 
SOME of the Scholars were reading, OTHERS were 
ek. 

One is ſometimes uſed in an unlimited, or in- 
definite ſenſe; as, ONE 7s apt to think; oH may 
eafily ſuppoſe it to be ſo, In this caſe, one, like the 
Perſonal 
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Perſonal Pronouns, is what is called a Pronominal 
Subſtantive, and may admit of a plural number; 
as, The great ov ES of the world. 


Which are the Diſtributive Pronouns ? 
[2 The Diſtributive Pronouns are each, every, either, 
1% ©» They are called Diſlributive, becauſe they divide 
E | 


3 the perſons or things that make up a number; 
| as, each of her bucks, either will do. 


Have not ſeveral of the abovementioned Pro- 
nouns the nature of Adjectives? 7 

Ves; and are therefore frequently called Prono- 
minal Adjedives; for though they may ſometimes 
ſeem to ſtand by themſelves, yet they have always 
ſome Subllantive belonging to them, either referred 


: 


to, or underſtood. 3 


Are there not ſome words that are ſometimes 
Joined to Pronouns ? | 
Yes: own, (which i is an Adjective) is ſometimes WM 
added to the Pronouns Poſſeſſive; as, My own © 
beck. It makes the expreſſion more emphatical. 
Self is added to Perſonal Pronouns; as ie, 
herjeif. Example, I did not hurt him, he hurt 
himſelf. Ourjelf is only uſed in the royal procla- 
mAatIONns. -—.,__ 
Is /elF a Subſtantive ? 
| Self is always a Subſtantive; when it is added 
to Poſſeſſive, or Perſonal Pronouns, as my/elf, her- 
Self, yourſelves, it (like own) expreſſes emphaſis 
6 and 
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and oppoſition. Example, I did this my/elf, j. e. 
no other perſon did it. It likewiſe forms a reci- 
procal Pronoun ; as for example, He praiſes him- 


felf. Jie hurt curſelves by giving way to paſſion, 


Is the word at always a Pronoun ? 

No; it is ſometimes a Conjunction. 

How do you diſtinguiſh when it is a Pronoun? 

When you can change it into who or which, or 
a0 hm, and preſerve the ſenſe, the word rhat is a 
Pronoun relative. Examples : 

I eſteem the child THAT (or wo) attends to her 
learning. 

The book THAT (or WHICH) my /i/ter lent me is 
very amuſing. 

Tube girl THAT (er waox) I ſaw yeſterday is 
very pretty. | | 

When the word at is oppoſed to this; as, 
Ni you have THIS or THaT? and uſed to 
point out any perſon or thing, it is a Demonſtra- : 
tive Pronoun ; otherwiſe it is a Conj unction. — 


INCIDENTAL REMARKS 
"RELATING TO PRONOUKXS. 


Paoxorxs Perſonal, mult agree with one an- 
other in a ſentence; as, 7454 mult be followed by 
thy and thine, and-not by you and your. Example: 
Tuou, and THY fon, and THY daughter; Dof 
THUU t perceive that all awiil be Thing? If ti; 


lead in the ſentence, then en mult followed Ex 
C | anf i 
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ample ; THY ter came to fee THER, whil/} THOU 
eaſt out. IU and yours mult always follow ye; 
as, You and YOUR family, and all that is vouxs. 
If your lead, then you mult follow; as, YouR me- 
mos. y is good, but You do not exercije it. 

I and any other perſon 15 equal to We, the firſt 
perſon plural? Tygou, and another, to Ye, the 
ſecond perſon plural; He, Sur, Ir, and another, 
to They, the third perſon plural. 

Every Relative Pronoun muſt have an Ante- 
cedent to which it refers; either expreſſed, or 
underfiood ; as, Wo feals my purſe, ſteals 
traſp;” i. e. the man who ſteals, ſee page 21, RK 

The Relative is always of the fame Number and 
Perſon with its Antecedent, and the Verb agrees 
with it accordingly; as, I THAT SPEAK 7n righ- 
trouſneſs ; The FRUITS WHICH ARE produced ; 

„ That SHEPHERD WHO , taught,” SE who 
is diligent, DESERVES to be rewarded. 

The Relative has the ſame relation to its Ante= 
cedent, by agreeing with it in Gender and Num- 
ber, as the Verb has to its Agent or Nominative 
Caſe, by agreeing with it in Number and Perſon. 

The Relative Thar is uſed indifferently both 
of Perſons and Things, ſee page 22; but perhaps 
would be more properly confined to the Jatter. 

— When no other word comes between the Re- 

| lative and the Verb, with which the Verb may 
agree, the Relative may be the Nominative Caſe; # 
as, The maſter wao taught us; but if any other 

| 6 word 
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word with which the Verb may agree, come be- 


\ tween the Relative and the Verb, then the Re- 


lative muſt be in the Objectire Caſe: as, The 
child wuou I jaw. 

The poſition or place of the Pronouns is men- 
tioned page 18.— The Cafe of the Pronouns after 
the Conjunction than may be caſily determined by 
compleating the ſentence; as, 1cu are wiſer than 
I; i. e. than I am; You reſpet her more than 
ME; i. e. than you reſpect me. 1 

The proper place for the Pronoun Relative 1s 
immediately after its Antecedent; as, That ts the 
Dariuvs, wHOM Alexander conquered, | 

The Engliſh language does not properly admit 


of more than two Caſes in the Nouns, and three 


in the Pronouns, as the different connections and 
relations of one thing to another are expreſſed by 
Prepoſitions, inſtead of varying the termination of 
the words, — 
The Greek and Latin, and ſome modes lan- 
guages, vary the ending of the Noun, to anſwer 
the purpoſe: "Theſe diffetent endings are called 
Caſes, and are Six in number; viz. 
The NowinaTive, which ſimply names the 
object, has 4, an, or the be ſore it in Engliſh. —— 
The GexiTive, which marks the property or 
poſieihon of the object: it has of before it. 
The DaTive, gives, ſends, or conveys to the 
object, and takes 70 before it. 
The Accusarive, is the Caſe that receives 


the object, and takes e before it. 
C 2 Tae 
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The Vocarive, calls, rouzes, or invokes the 
object: it has O before it. . 
The ABLATIVYE, takes or derives from, and 
has from or by before it. 


The following Example will give an idea of 
Grammatical Conſtruction in this particular. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nou. The Letter Now. The Letters 
GE. of the General Gex. of the Officers 
Dar. 70 the Miniſter, Dar. 7 the Miniſters, 


[ſaved preſerved 
Acc. the Town Acc. the Towns 
Voc. O Prince! Voc. O Princes! 


ABL. from the Enemy ABL. from the Enemies 
| | . 


Ae 
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WW #47 is an Adjeftive? - 
An Adzjective, or Adnoun, is a word 


that cannot ſubſiſt by itſelf, and is added to 
Nouns, to denote the Quality; as, a good, great, 
happy girl: — the Form, as, a /quare, reund, long 
talle; — the Number, as, one, two, five books ; 
or any other property belonging to the Subſtan- 
tive or Noun. = - 

Are not Al jectives which expreſs number, ſome- 


times diſtinguiſhed into Ordinals and Cardinals? 
Yes; 
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ves; one, two, three, &c. are Adjectives of 
Number, or Cardinal, which join units together, 
and are thoſe which are uſed in counting: f/f, 
ſecond, third, &e. are AdjeCtives of Order, or 
Ordinals, i. e. thoſe which are uſed to diſtinguiſh 
the order in which things are placed. Firf,, or 
firftly, ſecondly, &c. are Adverbs. 


Are AdjeQtives ever varied? | 


'They are never varied but when they expreſs 
Compariſon, 


= 


What is meant by Compariſon? 
By Compariſon is meant the altering of the 


quality into more, or leſs, or marking the diffe- 
rent degrees of it. 


How many degrees of Compariſon are there ? 

N There are only two degrees; the Comparative, 
> and the Superlative. The Poſitive being the firſt 
* Mate of the Adjective, expreſſing the quality ſimply, 
©} without any increaſe or diminution ; as ffrong, 
3 wil, happy. 

What is the Comparative degree ? 

The degree into which the Poſitive ſtate of the 
. AdjeQive is ſomewhat increaſed or decreaſed; and 
PA it is formed by adding , or er, or the Adverb 
'% more to the Poſitivę; as, 


Pofitive, wiſe, ftrong. 
Comparative, wiſe-r or more wile, ſtrong- er or mere 
ſtrong. 


— 


What is the Superlative degree ? 


8 The 
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The Superlative degree increaſes or diminiſhes 
the Poſitive to the utmoſt deg ee; and is formed 
by adding /, or ef, or the Adverb moſt to the 
Poſitive; as, 
Poſitive, Wiſe. 
Comparative, Wiſe-r, or more wiſe, 
Superlative, Wiſe , or moſt wiſe. 
| Pofitive, Strong. 
Comparative, Strong-er, or mere ſtrong. 
Superlative, Strong- , or mf? ſtrong. 


— 


„ 


How is the Adjective happy compared? 
By more or moſt, or by changing the y into , 
and adding er to form the Comparative, and e# 
the Superlative. Example: 
Poſitive, Happy. 
Comparative, Happ-zer, or more happy. 
Superlative, Happ-re, or moſt happy. 


3 ' 
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Are all Adjectives that admit of Compariſon 
compared in this manner? 


No; the following are irregular : 


Pofetive. Comparative, Superlative. 
— Good, Better, Beſt. 
| 1 Bad, Worſe, Worſt. 
| Little, Leſs, Leaf, 


Much, More, Moſt. 
Near, Nearer, - Neareſt or Next. 
Late, Later, Late or Laſt. 


Some- 
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Sometimes the Comparative of late is written 
latter as well as later. The latter of tæue, refers 
either to time or place; later reſpects time only. 


Are AljeRives ever compared in any other 
manner? 


In ſome few words the Superlative is formed by 
adding the Adverb vet to the end of them; ns 


nether, net bermiſt; utter, uta; under, uud 


upper, uppermoſt ; fore, foremoſt. 


OCCASIONAL REMARKS 


RELATING TO ADJECTIVES, 


ApjEcCTives, or Adnouns, are often derived 
from other parts of ſpeech. 


Adjectives are ſometimes derived from Sub- 
ſtantives by adding y; as, from Health, healthy ; 
by H, as, from Heaven, heavenly ; by en, as, from 
Oa#, oaken; by ful, as, from Beauty, beautiful ; 
by /ome, as, from Trouble, troubleſome ; by leſs, as, 
from Child, childleſs. Adjectives ending in Jes, 
generally expreſs want. From Proper Names 
either of perſons or countries, as, from Nexvuter, 
Newtonian ; America, American ; India, Indian, 
&. 


The termination /y, being a contraction of Ie, 


expreſſes ſimilitude or manner; and being added 
to Nouns, forms Adjectives, as, from Heaven, hea- 


C 4 wvenly ; 
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wenly; and added to AdjeQtives forms Adverbe, 
ac, from beautiful, beautifully. 


Monoſyllables are generally compared by er 


and %; words of more than two {ſyllables hardly 
ever admit of theſe terminations. 

Every ApjecTive has relation to ſome Sub- 
ſtantive, either expreſſed or implied; as, The 
Tavelve ; i. e. Apoſtles; The Good, the Wicked ; 
i. e. perſons. 

In ſome inſtances, the Adjective becomes a Sub- 
ſtantive, and has an Adjective joined to it; as, 
The chicf Good ; Evil, be thou my G In 


others, the Subſtantive becomes an Adjective, or 


ſupplies its place, by being joined to another 
Subſtantive ; as, Sea-water, land-tortoi/e. 

The AdjeQtive generally goes before the Noun ; 
as, a great man; or a goed girl, ſee page 28 ; but 
it is ſometimes placed after its Subſtantive. For 
example: when it is emphatical, as Alexander the 
GreaT;—when a clauſe of a ſentence depends 
upon it; as, à man SKILFUL in his profeſſion ;_ or 
for ſake of greater harmony; as, Geodne/s 11 1» 
nite! 
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7 HAT is a Verb? 
A Verb is a word whereby ſomething is 
repreſented as exiſting ; as, I am; acting, as, I a», 
T play, I eat, I read; or being ated upon; «+, 
J am taught. 

How many kinds of Verbs are there? 

Three; Active, or Tranſitive; Neuter, or in 
tranſitive ; and Paſſive. | | 


How do you know when a Verb is Aﬀave or 
Tranſitive ? 

A Verb Active denotes the doing of an action“, 
and therefore ſuppoſes. an Agent, or perſon who 
acts, and an Object ated upon; as for example; 
to elcem or to commend I efteem, or / Comment! 
Arthur. I is the agent, or perſon who acts, and 
Arthur the object. To eat; as, he eats bread. 
To read; as, we read the Spectalers. To carry; 
as, they carry @ burthen. | 


Way 15 a Verb Active called alſo Tranſfitve ? 


— — 


* Moſt words fignifying Aon, miy likewiſe ſignify con- 
dition cr habit, and become Neuter ; as Ie, I am in le. 
| Dr. Joh:.ſon, 
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Becauſe the action paſſes over to the object, or 
has an efict upon ſome other thing. 


What is a Verb Neuter or Intranſitive? 

A Verb Neuter denotes being, or exiſting ; as, 
J am; and hkewiſe the being in ſome poſture, 
{i:uation, or circumſtance, as, / /it, I Hand, I lie. 

Why 1s a Verb Neuter called alſo Intranſitive? 

A Verb Neuter is called Intranſitive, becauſe 
the effect is confined within the agent, or does not 
paſs, or convey its force to any object; as, to ſleep, 
to be, to fit. 

By what rule may you diſtinguiſh whether a 
Verb be Active, or Neuter ? 

By obſerving whether I can place a Subſtantive 
after the Verb: if 1 can, I know that the Verb is 
Active; if not, the Verb mult be Neuter ; for 
example; I may ſay, I eat a cake, but I could not 
ſay I fit or I ſtand a cake. I find, therefore, that, 
to eat is Active; to fit, or and, Neuter. 


What 1s a Verb Paſſive? ; 

A Verb Paſſive denotes the impreſſions that 
perſons or things receive when ated upon; as, 7 
am taught, he is wounded, it is fainted; it neceſſarily 
ſuppoſes an Object upon which the impreſſion is 
made, and an Agent by whom it is made; as for 
example, The picture was painted by Rubens. 

Picture is the Object, and Rubens the Agent. 


How is a Verb Paſlive formed ? 
| 55 


„ 


N 
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By adding the Participle Paſſive to the different 
Tenſes of the Auxiliary Verb, To be* _ 

What are the chief properties of a Verb? 

Mode, Tenſe, Number, and Perſon. 

What do you mean by Modes, or Moods ? 

A Mode is the form of, or manner of uſing a 
Verb, by which the being, action, or paſhon is 
expreſſed or repreſented, 

How many Modes are there ? 


Five ; viz. Imperative. 
Infinitive. Potential. 
Indicative. Subjun&ive. — 


What is the Infinitive Mode? 

The Infinitive Mode expreſſes the Verb abſo- 
lutely, but in an indefinite ſenſe, without ſpecify- 
ing any particular Agent or Time. It is the radi- 
cal form of the Verb, or the root from which the 
other parts are taken; and it is the Mode by which. 
the meaning of Verbs muſt be looked for in a 
Dictionary; as, tranſcribe, to copy. It has neither 
Number, nor Perſon, nor Nominative Caſe before 
it, and is known by the ſign 40; As, To write : t0 
read. 


71— lt”. 


— 


Dr. J baſer, Ab, and ſome others, are of opinion, that 
there are no Paſſive Verbs in the Engliſh language; for, ſay 
they, though T's ve loved is commonly called a Paſſive Verb, 
yet loved is no part of a Verb, bat a Participle or Adjective 
gerived of the Verb Live, 


C 6 | Is 


23 
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I; the Infnitive ever uſed without the ſign to 
before it ? 

Yes: there are ſome few Verbs, which have 
commonly other Verbs following them in the Inſi- 
nitive Mode, without the ſign 7 


EXAMPLES. 
Bid. as, I bade him do it. 
Dare. Jen dare not do it. 
Sec, 1 ſaxv her tate it. 
Say. 1 beard him ſay it. 


What! is the Indicative Mode? 

The Indicative Mode ſimply declares or aſſirms 
a thing; as, I read; or aſketh a queſtion; as, O- 
read? | | 

What is the Imperative Mode: 

Ihe Imperative Mode commands, entreats, ex- 
horts, or permits ; as, Come. Go. Let us read. 
Let them command. 


"% 


Is not let the ſign by which the Imperative Mode 
may be known ? 

Yes: lit is commonly called a ſign of the Im- 
perative Mode; as, Let us read. It is likewiſe a 
Verb. - See the irregular Verbs. 

What is the Potential Mode? | 

The Potential Mode joins ſome Power; as Li- 
berty, Will, Duty, Ability, or Neceſſity, to the 
ſignification of the Verb, and is formed by the 
help of, and known by the words, or ſigns, may, 


or can, in the Preſent Tenſe; as, 7 may play, thon 


1 canſi 
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eanſt read. And might, could, would, or ſoould, in 
the Paſt Tenſe, joined with the Infinitive Mode 
of the Verb; as, He might fee; We could bear ; 3 


Je or you wwould ſpeak ;, T hey ſhould give. 


How is the Subjunctive Mode known?“ 

The SubjunGive Mode is known by its being 
conditional, and having always if, though, or ſome _ 
other conjunction before i * as, If love; 7 Hough 


he brite. 


Of what do 1 conſiſt? 
Of Tenſes, 


What is a Tenſe? 
A Diſinction of Time. — 


How many Tenſes or forts of times are there? 


Five: viz. Perfect. 
Preſent. Preter-pluperfe&. 
Imperfect. Future. 


How is the preſent Tenſe known ? 

The preſent Tenſe expreſſes the time that now 
is, as, Jayrite, i. e. I am now writings It may 
be known by the ſigns, iſt perſon de, 2d. deft, 
3d. aces, or doth; as, I read or do read. $ 


How is the Imperfe& "Tenſe known? 


„% The SubjunQive Mcde differs but little, in Eoglich 
Verbs, from the 1 dicative Made: yet there is ſome diffe- 
rence, and that difference is eſtabliſhed by the practice of the 
politeſt ſpeakers and writers, however unattended to by 
others,” See Mr, White's Treatiſe on the Engiijh Language. 
By 
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By the figns did and didſt it ſpeaketh of the 
time paſt, but ſhews that ſomething was then 
doing, but not quite finiſhed at the time of which 
we ſpeak; as, I read, or did read, or was 0 


| While you were at work. 


> ow is the Perfect Tenſe known? 

By the ſigns have, hat, hath or has; and repre- 
fents the action as completely finiſhed ; as, have 
read. 


How 1s the Preter- pluperfect Tenſe known? 
By the ſigns had and had/? : It repreſents the 
action not only as finiſhed, but as finiſhed before a 
certain time to which we allude; as for example, 
Jad read an hour befere my father came. 


How is the Future Tenſe known? 

By the ſigns fall and will: It repreſents the 
action as to come. Example: I all or will go 
to Paris. | 


Do not moſt Verbs admit of a Second Future 
Tenſe ? 
ves: Eſpecially ſuch as ſignify compleating any 
thing. And this ſecond Future Tenſe is expreſſed 
by the addition of have; as I ſhall have goritten. 
We ſpall baus dined before my ſiſter comes. | It de- 
termines when the action will be finiſhed; as, 7 
ſhall have read the book which you lent me by to-mer- 


row night; ſhe will have written her letter in an 


hour. This Second Future may be very properly 
called the Perfect Future; and the Simple Future, 
the ImperteRt Future, 


4 


May 
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May not the Preſent and Perfect Tenſes be uſed 
inſtead of the Future Tenſes? 
The Preſent and the Perfect Tenſes are fre- 
quently uſed inſtead of the Future Tenſes; as, 
Ihen he writes, for When he ſhall write. 
I hen he has written, for When he ſhall hade auritten. 


How many Numbers are there in Verbs? 
Two: The Singular and the Plural. 


How do you know the Number and Perſon of 
the Verb? 

By the number and perſon of its Agent or No- 
minative Caſe ; for the Verb muſt always agree 
with its Agent or Subject in number and perſon, 

Give me ſome examples : a 

I write: I is the Agent or nominative Caſe, 
and anſwers to the queſtion av? J being the firſt 
perſon ſingular, the Verb is ſo likewiſe. Again, 
A king governs, King 1s the third perſon ſingular, 
and conſequently the Verb gewerns muſt be ſo. 
Children obey. Children being the third perſon 
plural, the Verb is the ſame. This is called Con- 
cord or Agreement. 15 


„„ 


How many Perſons are there in Verbs? 
Three, in each Number: viz. 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Lb; iſt. We. 
2d. Thou, or You. 2d. Ye, or You. 
3d. He, She, It. 3d. They. 
The ſecond perſon ſingular Tu, is ſeldom uſed, 
except in poetry, or in our addreſſes to God: In 
all 
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1 1 all other cafes, we generally uſe Jou, and the Verb 
mult agree with the Pronoun in Number; as for 
. example, Tou xvere, not yeu awajt, or you was. 


* Does the difference of Perſons occaſion any 
* change in the termination, or ending of Verbs? 
7 Ves: the ſecond Perſon of the Verb in the Sin- 
| gular Number, both in the preſent and Imperfect 
Tenſe, is formed by adding / or eth to the firſt 
Perſon, as I call, thou cail-eft: or I place, ben 
place: the third Perton is formed by adding c, 
th, es, or only 5; but this change is only in the 
ſecond and third Perſons Singular of the Preſent, 
and in the ſecond Perſon Singular of the Imper- 
ſeQt : the Perſons of the Plural Number, are al- 
ways the ſame as the firſt Perſon Singular; as, 
1. Sing. Preſ. I place. 1. Sing. Impert. 7 callcd. 


1. Plural aveplace. 1. Plural wwe called. 
2. ye place. 2. ye called. 
3. theyplace. 3. ey called. 


When are the terminations %, , eth, th, et, 
and , uſed? 

/ or th is added inſtead of % and eth to Verbs 
ending in e, as love, lowv-eft, lev-eth; et is joined 
to ſuch as end in /, to form the third Perſon 
Singular of the Preſent Tenſe, as 1ft. %, zd. 
pofſ'es: in x, as iſt, fix, 3d. Hx- es: in o, as 1ſt. 

[8% 3d. go-es. 

» When e/# or eth is added to a Verb ending in a 
70  fingle Conſonant, preceded by a ſingle Vowel, on 
oy | | which 


1 
* 
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which the accent is placed, that Conſonant is 
doubled; as, 

tit. forget, 2d. forget-teft. 3d. forget-teth. 
Likewiſe in Verbs which conſiſt of one Syilable, 
and end with a ſingle Conſonant, as from 

To bar. To fit, To gag. Torob. 


2. barret. 2. fit-teft. 2. gag- gef. 2. rob-beſt. 


3. bar-reth. 3. fit-teth. 3. gaggeth. 3. rob-beth, _ 


Words that end in y after a Conſonant change 
into i before the termination : as from to cry, or 


to pity. 


it. . iſt. pity. 
2d. crieſt. 2d. pitieſt. 
36. crieth, © __ 3d. pitieth, 


What are the Auxiliary, or Helping Verbs? 

Auxiliary Verbs, are Verbs that are joined to 
other Verbs, to fix the time, and other circume 
ſtances of an action, with greater exactneſs. 


Which are the Auxiliaries, or Helping Verbs? 

The principal Auxiliary Verbs are to be, and 
to have, which are perfect Verbs, i. e. they may 
be conjugated through every Mode, Tenſe, Num- 
ber, and Perſon. The others are defeQtive; and 
are, do, ſhall, will, can, may, let, and muſt. 


How are theſe Verbs infleted or conjugated ? 

They are inflected with conſiderable irregula- 
rity; and fall, vill, can, may, expreſs no certain 
diſtinction of time; but have two forms, one of 
which expreſſes abſclute certainty ; and may, 
theres 
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therefore, be called the Abſolute Form; and the 


other implies a condition, and may therefore be 
called the Conditional Form. 


What is the formation of the A Verb 
Hall? 


Abſolute Form. * 

Singular. : Plural. 
1ſt. I all. iſt. We ſhall, 
2d. Thou ſhalt, 2d. Ve, or you ſhall. 
3d. He ſhall. 3d. They ſhall, 

| Conditional Form. 

Singular, Plural. 
1. I ſhould, 1ſt, We ſhould. 
2d. Thou ſhouldft, 2d. Ye, or you ſhould, 
3d. He ſhould. 3d. They ſhould. 


What is the formation of the Auxiliary Verb ai 
Abſolute Form. 


24 I will. it. We will. 

2d. Thou wilt. 2d. Ye, or you will, 
3d. He will. 30. They will. 

| Conditional Form. 1 
1. I would. 1k, We would. L 
2d. Thou wouldſt. 2d. Ye, er you would. 
zd. He would. zd. They would. 


What is the formation of the Auxiliary Verb can ? 
Abſolute form. 
1ſt. I can, - ik. We can. 
2d. Thou canſt. 2d. Ye, or you can. 
3d. He can. z. They can. 
| | Condi- 
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Conditional Form. 


1k, I could. iſ. We could. 
2d, Thou couldſt. 2d. Ve, or you could, 
zd. He could. zd. They could. 
* What is the formation of the Auxiliary Verb 
J may? 1 ES '$ 
Abſolute Form. 
1ſt. I may, 1ſt, We may. 
zd. Thou mayſt. 2d. Ye, or you may. 
zd. He may. zd. They may. 
Conditional Form. 
17, I might. iſt. We might. 
24, Thou mighteſt, 2d. Ye, or you might. 
zd. He might. 3d. They might. 


Are theſe Verbs uſed only as Signs ? 

Do, have, and will, when they are not joined to 
Verbs to diſtinguiſh the circumſtances of time, are 
abſolutely Ve. s: as to do, to have, to cwill, (i. e. 


to command or to direct); as for example: Pp, : 


% So abſolute ſbe ſeems, 
* And in Self compleat ; ſo well to know 
Her own; that what ſhe WILLs to do or ſay, 
« Seems wiſeſt, wirtuauſeſt, diſcreeteſt, beſt." 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 


What is the uſe of the Auxiliary do or did? 

Do and did, are uſed to mark the action itſelf, or 
the time of it with greater force and diſtinction, as 
I do applaud thee.\, I did love him, but I ſcern him 
n3w, They exprels paſſion, or earneſt requeſt, as 


Help 
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Help me, do! They are frequently joined with a 
Negative; as, I lite ber, but I de not love her. 


Are not de and did frequently os. in af. 
ing a queſtion ? 
The chief uſe of the Auxiliaries do and did is in 


interrogative forms of ſpeech, in which they arc 
uſed through all the Perſons; as, 
1 Preſent Time. Paſt Time. 

17 iſt, Do I ſpeak? iſt. Dip I avrite? 

1 i= 2d. Dos r thou love +; 2d. DrvsT thoulaugh? | 

12 2 me ? 55 | 

** = zd. Does /be com- = 2% Div He die? 
pin? © 

— 1k. Do «ve walk ? 310. Div zue fing? 


E 2d. Do ze or you read? 8 2d. Dip ye or you go? 
* 3d. Do they run? r za. Dip they dance ? 


lr. 
Are do and did of any farther uſe? 
Do and did ſometimes ſupply the place of ano- 
ther Verb, and make the repetition of it, in the 
, ſame, or a following ſentence, unneceſſary ; as, 
Loa attend not to your ſtudies, as ſhe DOES, (i. e. as 
ſhe attends to her ſtudies) ; or, 1 ball come if I can, 


but if I do not, pray excuſe me: (i. e. if I come 
not.) | 


1 What is the uſe of the Auxiliaries ſeall and 
4 * avill ? : 

4 Shall and will equally denote a future time, but 
differ very widely in their ſignification ; For 
example, Hall, in the firlt Perſon of both Num- 

bers, 
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bers, ſimply forctells an action, or event; as, 7 
all ge out, or We ſhall dine at home. Will, in the 
? firſt Perſon Singular and Plural, intimates reſo- 
! lution, and approbation ; as, I Will reward the 
| good ; and promiſes, as, We will endeaucur to de- 
b Ver ve your kindneſs. 3 

Can you give me any other example ? 

Yes: the following, from Shakeſpeare, implies 
both reſolution and approbation : | 

« Give me that man 
«. That is net paſſion's ſlave, and I will wear him 


In my heart's core. 


How are Hall and will uſed in the ſecond and 
third Perſons? | 

Shall, in the ſecond and third Perſons of both 
Numbers, promiſes, commands, or threatens, as, 
Thou, he, you, or they ſhall go. Will, in the ſecond 
and third Perſons Singular and Plural, only fore- 
tells, as, Thou wilt, or he will burn his fingers; 
You, or they awwill have & pleaſant walk, 


How are all and xvill uſed in aſking a queſtion ? 
When a queſtion is aſked, all and will change 
their meaning; thus, I all go, You or they will 
ge, expreſs event only; but, Shall I go? refers to 
nd | the will of another perſon, and means, Do you 
chuſe that I ſhould go? and, Vill you go? implies 

ut FF intention; as, Do you intend to go? Vill, in the 


'or FF firſt perſon ſingular and plural does not admit of 
m- being put by way of queſtion, as #1 1? Will 
57 ” 
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ave? for we cannot be ſtrangers to our own will, 
nor can any other perfon inform us ſo well con- 
cerning it, as we can ourſelves, 


—— 


How are Auxiliary Verbs uſed as ſigns? 

Do, aid, have, had, fhall, will, are uſed 
ſigns of the Indicative Mode. Afar, can, might, 
could, ſhould, would, are ſigns of the Potential 


Mode. 
—— What is the meaning of the Auxiliaries may and 
can? 
May, expreſſes Liberty' I may ds <vhat I 


avril, Permiſhon, as, 7 :@ may „ - a Wiſh, as, 
Mayft ten be happy! May the king live ! The 
being deſirous of any thivg ; as, May I have a book ; 
or Poſſibility; as, It may rain, or, 
* Space may produce new worlds”? Milton, 
Can denotes the power of the agent or doer ; as, 
I can fing, (i. e. I am able to ſing.) 


What Time has can and may relation to? 

Can and may relate both to the Preſent and 
Future Time; as, I can (now) write; or, If he 
come (to-morrow) { may ſpeak to him. 


—— What is the meaning of ceuld and might? 
Could and might being the Conditional Form of 
can and may, have the ſame fignification ; but 
ſuppoſes, at the ſame time, the intervention of 
ſome obſtacle or impediment that prevents the 
doing of the action; as, [ might, or could take a 
walk, if it did not rain, Theſe Auxiliaries refer 
in 
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in ſome manner to Preſent, Paſt, and Future 
Time; but the preciſe Time of the Verb, is very 
much determined by the drift of the ſentence. 


How can they refer to the three different Times? 
This may be explained by we following exam- 
ples : 

Preſent. I ih that ſhe could (now) come, 

Paſt. I. xwas my deſire that fbe ſhould or might 
(then) come. 

Future. Ihe would come (to- morrow) I might, 
avould, could, or ſhould ſpeak to ber. 


What is the meaning of ould and would ? 
Should, ſignifies obligation 3 and would denotes 
inclination. 


May the ſigns «veu/d and ſhould be applied in- 
differently? 

No: we ſometimes uſe cou with ſome of the 
Perſons of the Verb, and Huld with others; this 
manner of expreſſion takes place, for inſtance, after 
a ſuppoſition has been introduced relative to the 
perſons. | 

EXAMPLES, 
1ſt. Were I to omit my 1$HOULD be guilty of a 


leſſon, Fault. 
E 2d. Wert thou to be idle, Theu wo v Los T be 
85 blameable. 
V zd. Were ſpe not todance, She woOuLD not be 
| tleaſed, 


iſ, 


6% as. 


abe for we cannot be ſtrangers to our own will, 
nor can any other perfon inform us ſo well con- 
cerning it, as we can ourſelves. 


How are Auxiliary Verbs uſed as ſigns? 

Do, did, have, had, Hall, will, are uſed 
ſigns of the Indicative Mode. May, can, might, 
could, fbould, would, are Fee of the Potential 
Mode. 


—— Wat is the meaning of the Auxiliaries my and 


can? 

. May, expreſſes Liberty ; as, I may de «what J 
aviil, Permiſſion, as, I may play; a With, as, 
Mayft thou be happy! May the king live! The 


being deſirous of any thivg ; as, May I have a book ; 


or Poſſibility; as, It may rain, or, 
«© Space may produce new worlds”? Milton. 
Can denotes the power of the agent or doer ; as, 
I can ſing, (i. e. I am able to ſing.) 


What Time has can and may relation to? 

Can and may relate both to the Preſent and 
Future Time; as, I can (now) write; or, If be 
come (to-morrow). { may ſpeak to him. 


What is the meaning of ceuld and might ? 
Could and might being the Conditional Form of 


can and may, have the ſame fignification ; but 


ſuppoſes, at the ſame time, the intervention of 
ſome obſtacle or impediment that prevents the 
doing of the action; as, [ might, or could take a 
walk, if it did not rain, Theſe Auxiliaries refer 

in 
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in ſome manner to Preſent, Paſt, and Fature 


Time; but the preciſe Time of the Verb, is very 


much determined by the drift of the ſentence. 


How can they refer to the three different Times? 
This may be explained by the following exam- 
ples: 
Preſent. 1 wiſh that ſhe could (now) come. 
Paſt. I. ava, my deſire that fhe ſhould or might 
| (then) come. 
Future. Ihe wweuld come (to-morrow) I might, 
abo, could, or ſhould ſpeak to ber. 


What is the meaning of ould and would ? 
Should, ſignifies obligation; and would denotes 
inclination. 


May the ſigns <veu/d and ould be applied in- 
differently; 

No: we ſometimes uſe <vould with ſome of the 
Perſons of the Verb, and Hu with others; this 
manner of expreſſion takes place, for inſtance, after 
a ſuppoſition has been introduced relative to the 
perſons. 

EXAMPLES. 
iſt. Were I to omit my 1 $HOULD be guilty of a 


leſſon, fault. 
& 24. Wert thou to be idle, Thou wouLDST be 
5 | blameable. 
& 3d. Mere ſpe not todance, She W Oo U not be 
fleaſed. 


Iſt. 
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» 1ſt. Were abe to do ſo, 
= 2d. Were ye to run, 


— 


zd. Were they to walk, 


ral 


We SHoulD be ferry. 
Ye wou rp be fatigued. 
They wOULD take cold. 


When is wvould uſed in the firſt Perſon Singular 
and Plural, and ould in the ſecond and third! 

When the ſuppoſition regards only the fra 
Perſon Singular, or Plural, or is introduced by 


that Perſon, the authority of the perſon, appears 


in the following mode of expreſſion, 1 


w— iſt. Mere it my pleaſure, 
Sad. If it were conve- 
2 | 
— ment to me, 
© 34. Did it ſuit me, 
iſt, Were it to be of 
ſervice, 
* 2d. Vere it agrecable to 
th me, 
= . 
zd. If I thought it 
— proper, 


In what manner is an Auxiliary joined to a 


Verb? 


When an Auxiliary is joined to the Verb, the 
Auxiliary goes through all the variations, or | 
changes of Perſon and Number, and the Verb it- Þ 
ſelf continues invariable. Example: I have read; | 
I could have wijhed that you had read. 


The Auxiliary Verb uvsrT admits of no varia— 


tion. 


1 wouLd do it, 


tt 
« 1 
"4 a FO... 


Thou SHOULDST go. 
He $H0ULD et cut. 
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We woULD do it. 
Ye SHOULD take 4 
avalk. k 


T hey SHOULD play. 9 
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How are the Aaxiliaries 7 have and 20 be uſed 
in conjunction with other Verbs? 

To nav, through the ſeveral Modes and Ten- 
ſes, is placed only before the Paſſive Participle ; 
as, I have written : WWE had written. — 

To the various Modes and Tenſes of the Verb 
ro nx are joined both the Participle Active and 
the Participle Paſſive; as, I am HEARING, Ian 
HEARD; { was hearing, 1 was heard; and to all the 
other Auxiliaries, is added the radical form of the 
Verb; as, { fall, will, may, can, or do WRITE 

What do you mean by the conjugation of 4 
Verb? 

The method of varving it through all. the 
Modes, Tenſes, Numbers, and Perſons. 

It has been before obſerved, that the principal 
Aus eiliary Verbs are 70 be, and te Have; 3 how are 

y conjugated or varicd ? 


T he Auxiliary Verb 79 be, 1s conjugated | in the 
following manner. 


Infinitive Mode. 
Preſent Tenſe. Perfect Tenſe. 
To be. To have been. 
Indicative Mode. 
Preſent Tenſe. 
Singular, Plural. 
I am. 18. We are. 
24. 'Thou art. 2d. Ye, er vou are. 
zd. He, or ſhe, or it is. zd. They are. 
D . Imperfet 


* 
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Imperfect Tenſe, 
Singular. | Plural. 
1ſt. I was. iſt. We were. 
2d. Thou waſt, 2d. Ye, er you were, 
3d. He was. | 3d. They were. 
Perfect Tenſe, 
iſt. I have been. 1ſt, We have been. 


2d. Thou haſt been. 2d. Ve, er you have been, 
34. He hath, or has ' 3d. They have been. 


| — been. 


Preter-pluperfe&t Tenſe. 


1ſt. I had been. 1ſt. We had been. 
zd. Thou hadſt been. 2d. Ye, er you had been. 
3d. He had been. 3d. They had been. 


Firſt or Imperfect Future Tenſe. 
iſt. I ſhall, or will be. iſt. We ſhall, or will be. 
2d. Thou ſhalt, cr wilt 2d. Ve ſhall, er will be. 

be. | | : | 
3d. Heſhall, or willbe. zd. They ſhall, er wil! 
| be. 1 

Second or Perfect Future Tenſe, | 

iſt. I ſhall, or will have 1ſt, We ſhall, er will F 


4 1 


been. have been. 2 
24, Thou ſhalt, er wilt 2d. Ye, er you ſhall of 
have been. will have been. 
3d. He ſhall, er will 3d. They ſhall, er will 
have been. have been * | 


* By particularly attending to theſe Future Tenſes, may be 
obſerved the variations of and will, See pages 44 and 45. 
2 | | Imperativ 
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Imperative Mode. 


Singular, | Plural. 
| | iſt. Let us be. 
zd. Be, or be thou. 2d. Be ye, er you. 


3d. Let him, or her, zd. Let them be, 


or it be. — 


Potential Mode. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


1. J may, er can be. iſt. We may, can be. 


zd. Thou mayſt, r canſt 2d. Ye may, er can be. 
be. 


zd. He may, er can be. zd. They may, er can 


f be. 

Imperfet Tenſe, 
iſt, I might, could, 1ſt. We might, could, 
ſhould, or would be. ſhould, or would be. 
2d, Thou mightſt, 2d, Ye, or you might, 
couldſt, ſhouldſt, or could, ſhould, or 

wouldſt be, '_ _ would be. 

zd. He might, could, zd. They might, could, 
ſhould, r would be. ſhould, or would be. 


| Perfe& Tenſe, 
iſt, I may, or can have 1ſt. We may, or can 
been, ; have been. 
| 2d, Thou mayſt, orcanſt zd. Ye may, er can have 
have been. been. a 
3d. He may, or can 3d. They may, or can 
have been, have been. 5 
D 2 | Preter- * p 
_ 6 


4 
* ; 
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Preter- pluperfect Tenſe. 


Singular. | Plaral. 
iſt, I might, could, 1ſt, We might, could, 
ſhould, or would have ſhould,or would have 
been. been. 


2d. Thou mightſt, zd. Ve might, could, 
couldſt, ſhouldſt, er ſhould, cr would have 


wouldſt have been. been. 

3d. He might, could, 3d. They might, could, 
ſhould, or would ſhould, er would have 
have been. been. | 


The Future Tenſe, in this Mode, is beſt ex- 


preſſed by the Preſent Tenſe; as, I may go fe- 
morrow. See the remarks on can and may, page 46. 


Subjunctive Mode. 
Preſent Tenſe. 
1ſt. If, er though I be. iſt. If we be. 


2d. If thou be. 2d, If you, or ye be. 
3d. If he be. 34. If they be. 

|  ImperfeR Tenſe. 5 
iſt. If I were. if. If we were. 1 
2d. If thou wert. _ 2d. If ye, or you were. 4 
3d. If he were. zd. If they were. 


Conjugate the Auxiliary Verb 79 have. | © q 


ST Infinitive Mode. q 
| 1 + Preſent Tenſe, ' Perſect Tenſe. 


* To have. To have had. x 
a Indicative | 


Ive 
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Indicative Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe. 
Singular, Plural. 
17, I have. 1k, We have. 
2d. Thou haſt. zd. Ve, er you have. 


zd. He, or ſhe, or it, 3d. They have. 


hath, or has. 


Imperfet Tenſe. 


"Thad. it. We had. 
Thou hadſt, 2d. Ve, or you had. 
Ile had, zd. They had. 
Perfe Tenſe. 
. I have had. 1ſt. We have had. 
. Thou haſt had. 2d, Ye, or you have had. 


zd. He hath, er has had. zd. They have had. 
Preter-pluperſe& Tenſe. . 
1f, I had had. 1ſt, We had had. 
zd. Thou had had, 2d. Ye, or you had had. 
39, He had had. 34. They had had. 
Firſt Future Tenſe, 
1, I ſhall, or will have. 1ſt. We ſhall, or will 
have. 
2d. Thou ſhalt, or wilt 2d. Ve ſhall, er will have. 
have. | | 
zd. He ſhall, er will zd. They ſhall, or will 
have, have. i 
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_— Second Future Tenſe. 
Singular, | | Plural. 
1ſt. I ſhall, or will have 1ſt. We ſhall, er will 
had. have had. 


| 2d. Thou ſhalt, or wilt 2d. Ye, or you ſhall, er 


have had. will have had. 


have had. have had. 


Imperative Mode. 


iſt. Let us have. 
2d. Have, or have thou. 2d. Have ye, or you, 
3d. Let him, or her, er 3d. Let them have. . 
it have. | 


Potential Mode, 


Preſent Tenſe, 
iſt. I may, or can have, 1ſt. We may, or can have, 
2d. Thou mayſt, er canſt zd. Ye may, or can have. 
have. 


zd. He may, or can have. 3d. They may, or can 


have. 


Imperfed Tenſe. 
iſt. I might, could, iſt. We might, could, 
would, or ſhould have. 
| have, 


or will 3d. They ſhall, or will 


would, er ſhould 


' 2d, Thou 
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Singular, Plural. 
zd. Thou mightſt, zd. Ye, or you might, 
couldſt, ſnouldſt, or could, would, er 
wouldſt have. ſhould have. 
zd. He, the, or it, 3d. They might, could, 
might, could, would, would, er ſhould 
er ſhould have. have. 


Perfect Tenſe. 


iſt. I may, or can have iſt. We may, er can 


had. - have had. 

zd. Thou mayſt, or 2d. Ye may, er can have 
canſt have had. had. 

3d. He may, or can 3d. They may, or can 
have had. have had, 


Preter-pluperſe& 'Tenſe, 
1ſt, I might, could, 1. We might, could, 


ſhould, or would have ſhou'd, would have 
8 had. had, | 
24. Thou mightſt, zd. Ye, er you might, 
couldſt, ſhouldit, or could, lhuuis, or 
wouldit, have had. would have had. 
zd. He migh', could, 3d. They might, could, 
ſhould, cx would have ſhould, er would have 
had. had. 


Subjunctive Mode. 


| Preſent Tenſe. 
iſt, If I have. 1ſt. If we have. 


2J. Though thou have. 2d. If you, or ye have, 
39. If he have. 3d. If they have. 


D 4 Imperfect 
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Im perfect Tenſe. 


Singular, Plural. 
1ſt. If I had. 1. If we had. 
2d. If thou had. 2d. If ye, or you had. 
3d. If he had. 39. If they had. 


Conjugate the Avxiliary Verb To Do, 


Indicative Mode, 
Preſent Tenſe. 


1ſt. I do. 1ſt, We do. 
2d. Thou doſt. zd. Ye, er you do. 
zd. He doch, er does. zd. They do. 

Paſt or Im perfect Tenſe, 
1ſt. I did. iſt. We did. 
2d. Thou didſt. 2d, Ye, or you did, 
3d. He did. zd. They did. 


Has not the Verb To 4% any other Tenſes or 
Modes ? 

Not as an Auxiliary; but dv is likewiſe a com- 
pleat Verb in itſelf, and in that caſe is conjugated 
through all the Modes and Tenſes. See page 43. 


How do you conjugate an Active Verb? 
Thus: 


Infinitive Mode. 


Preſent 'Tenſe. Perfect Tenſe. 
To learn. To have lcarned, 
Indicative 
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Indicative Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe. 


Singular. Plural. 
1, Tlearn, edo“ learn. 1ſt. We learn. 


2d. Thou learneſt, or doſt 2d. Ye, or you learn, 


learn. 
zd. He learns, er learn- 34. They learn. 
eth, or doth learn. A. 


Imperfect Tenſe. 
iſt. I learned, er did 1ſt, We learned, or did 


1 learn. 

Thou learnedeſt, oF 2d. Ye learned, or did 
a learn. learn. 

He learned, or did zd. They learned, or did 
1 learn. 


Perfect Tenſe. 
I have learned, &c. 
Preter-pluperfe& Tenſe, a 
I had learned, & 
Firſt Future Tenſe. 
I ſhall, or will learn, &c, 


Second -Future Tenſe, 
I ſhall, or will have learned, &c. 


* D, and Did, are uſed to mark the action itſelf, or the 
time of it, with greater force and diſtinction. See the uſe of 
te Auxiliary Do and Did, pages 43 and 44. 


D 5 Imperative 
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| Imperative Mode. 


Singular, | | Plural. 
iſ. Let us learn. 


Ln, 4 . * 8 2 ad —— 
e - s 
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N. 2d. Learn, er do thou 2d. Learn ye. 
learn. | | 
39. Let him learn. za. Let them learn. 


n 
- 4 


N g= 


Potential Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe. 
I may or can learn, &c. 
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Imperfe&t Tenſe. 
I might, could, ſhould, er would learn, &c. 


Perfe& Tenſe. 
I may, or can have learned, &c. 
Preter-pluperfe@ Tenſe. 
F might, would, could, ſhould have learn- 
, &c. h | 
How is the Subjunctive Mode formed ? 
By adding a Conjundtion to the Indicative 
Mode, and dropping the perſonal terminations in 
the ſecond and third perſons ſingular of the 
Preſent, and the ſecond perſon fingular of all the 
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other Tenſes; as for Example: | 

g 3 | 

"yt, If þ learn. Iiſt. If we learn. 

| 2d. If thou learn, zd. If ye, or you learn, 
* zd. If he learn. 3d. If they learn. 


Is there any other method of conjugating an 
Active Verb? 
Yes: 
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Yes: an AQtive Verb may be conjugated by 
adding the Active Participle to the Auxiliary Verb 
To be, through all the Modes, Tenſes, Numbers, 
and Perſons. Thus, inſtead of 


—_— - Preſent. 
iſt, I read, iſt, We read. 
2d. Thou readeſt. 21. Ve, or you read. 
34. He or ſhe reads. 3d. They read. 
We may ſay, 
iſt, I am reading. 1t. We are reading. 
2d. Thou art reading. 2d. Ye, or you are read- 
ing. 


3d. He,orſheisreading. 3d. They are reading. 

And ſo on, through all the variations of the 
helping Verb 7% be, ſtill retaining the Active Par- 
ticiple of the principal Verb. 


How 1s a Verb Paſſive conjugated ? 

By the help of the Verb To be. The Paſſive 
Verb is only the Participle Paſſive joined to the 
Auxiliary Verb Ts be, through all its variations: 
as, Preſent. Ian loved. Imperſect. I was lowed. 
Perfect. I have been lived, Preter-ploperfett. 
I had been loved. Future. I Hall be loved. And 
ſo on, through all the Modes, the Tenſes, the 
Numbers, and the Perſons. | 

Note, the learner ſhould go through a Paſſive 
Verb, by adding the Parciciple to the Verb To be, 
as it is placed, pages 49, 50, 51, 52, 


Ars all Verbs conjugated like the Verb To love? 
D 6 | All 
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All Regular Verbs are; but there are ſome r- 


regular Verbs, which are conjugated in a different 
manner. | 


What do you mean by a Regular Verb ? 

A Verb which forms its Imperfe&t Tenſe, and 
the Paſſive Participle, by the addition of ed, as, 
call. ed; or of d, if the Verb end in e, as, love-d. 


Or IRREGULAR VERBS. 


What do you mean by Irregular Verbs? 
Irregular Verbs are thoſe which do not form their 
Imperfe&t Tenſe and Paſſive Participle in ed or d. 


In what parts is a Verb irregular ? 

A Verb is irregular only in the Paſt, or Lat 
fe& Tenſe, and the Paſſive Participle. See the 
Lift of Irregular Verbs. | 


How may you know whether a Verb be regular 
or irregular ? 

When the termination, or ending, of the Paſt, 
or Imperfea Tenſe, is not formed by adding 4, 
or ed, to the firſt Perſon ſingular of the Preſent 
Tenſe, the Verb may be called Irregular; as 
from, To teach, or I teach; the ImperfeR is, J 
taught, not 1 reached, 


How are Irregular Verbs conjugated ? 

The change is only in the Imperfet Tenſe; in 
all other reſpects, the Verb is declined or conju- 
gated as the Regular Verbs, 

Give 
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Give me an example, 
The Irregular Verb To aprite, 


Infinitive Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe, Perfect Tenſe. 
To write. To have written, 


Indicative Mode. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


Singular. Plural. 
1. I write. iſt. We write, 
2d. Thou writeſt. 2d. Ye, or you write, 
3d. He writes, 3d. They write, 


— Imperfect Tenſe. 


iſ, Iwrote, or did write. iſt. We wrote, er did 


write. 
24, Thou wroteſt, r didſt 2d. Ye, er you wrote, or 
write. did write. 
zd. He wrote, or did 3d. They wrote, er did 
write. write. 


Perfect Tenſe. 
I have written, &c. | 


| Preter. pluperfect Tenſe. 
1 had written, &c. 


Firſt Future Tenſe, 
I ſhall, or will write, &Cc. 


Second Future Tenſe, 
I ſhall, or will have written, &c. 


Imperative Mode, 


Write, or do thou write, &c, 
Potential 
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Potential Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe. 
J may or can write, &c. 
| Imperfect Tenſe. 
I might, could, ſhould, or would, write, &c. 
: | Perfect Tenſe. 
I may, or can have written, &c. 


Preter-pluperfe&t Tenſe. 
I might, could, ſhould, or would have writ- 


5 ten, &c. 
TT Subjunctive Mode. 
As be fore: Example; 
Singular. Plural. 
iſt, If I write. 1ſt, If we write. 
24. If thou write, 2d. If ye, or you write, 
29, If he write. 3d. If they write, 


Conjugate the Irregular Verb To go, 


Infinitive Mode. 
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4% 
_ ' Preſent Tenſe, Perfect Tenſe. 
| 4 Toe. To have gone. 


Indicative Mode. 
Preſent Tenſe. --Þ $0, Kc. 


| Imperfe& Tenſe, I went, or did go, &c, 
Fo 5 2 Tenſe. F have gone, &c. 
1 Preter-pluperfet Tenſe, I had gone, &c, 
5 Future Tenſe. I ſhall or will go, &c. 


Impera- 
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Imperative Mode, 


Go, or do go, &c. 
Potential Mode. 


Preſent and Future Tenſes. I may, or can 
go, &c. | | | 

Imperfet Tenſe. I Es could, ſhould, 
er would go, &c. 
rit- Preter-pluperfe& Tenſe. I might, could, ſhould, 
or would have gone, &c. 

The Participle Pallive of this Verb is often 
joined to the Verb To be, when it refers to the 
mere circumſtance of going; as, She is juſt gone; 
he has been gone ſome time. The ſame may be ob- 
ſerved of the Verb Ts come. 


Is not Let a Verb, as well as the fign of the Im- 
perative Mode ? 

Yes: and Let, as a Verb, is compleat, having 
all the Modes and Tenſes. 

Conjugate the Active Verb To Let. 


C. 


ite, 


Infinitive Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe, Perfect Tenſe, 
ll To let. To have let, j / 
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Indicative Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe. 


Singular. 
1ſt. I let. 


2d. Thou letteſt. 

34. He letteth or lets. 
Imperfect Tenſe. 
Perfect Tenſe. 

Preter- pluperfect Tenſe. 
Future Tenſe. 


Let, er do thou let, &c. 


Plural, 

iſt, We let. 

2d. Ye, er you let, 
zd. They let. 


I did let. 


I have let. 
I had let. 
I will let. 


Imperative Mode. 


Potential Mode. 


Preſent and Future Tenſes, 


J may, or can let, &c. 


; Perfect Tenſe. 
J might, could, ſhould, or would let, &e. 


Preter- pluperfect Tenſe. 


I might, could, ſhould, or would have let, &c. 
_ Conjugate the Irregular Verb To dare, or 7 


wenturee © 


Indicative 


ive 
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Indicative Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe. 


| Singular, Plural. 
1ſt. 1 dare. iſt. We dare. 
24, Thou dareſt. 2d. Ve, or you dare. 


zd. He, or ſhe dares. 3d. They dare. 

| Imperſect Tenſe. | 

iſt. I durſt. iſt. We Jurſt. 

24. Thou durſt. zd. Ye, or you durſt. 
zd. He, or ſhe durſt, 43d. They durſt. 


Perfect, and Preter- pluperfect Tenſes. 


iſt. I durſt have. iſt, We durſt have. 
zd. Thou durſt have. zd. Ye, er you durſt 
| have. 

3d. He durſt have. zd. They durſt have. 
Future Tenſe. 

Iſt. I will dare, iſt. We will dare. 

2d, Thou wilt dare, 2d. Ye, or you will dare, 

zd. He will dare. 3d. They will dare. 
Imperatively. 


Dare to do it. 


Interrogatively. 
Dare you to doit? 


How 1s the Verb Ought conjugated ? 
Ought is uſed only in the Indicative Mode, and 
zever admits of another Verb immediately after it 
| without 
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without the Prepoſition er as for example; yeu 
ought not to aal. 


May. Preſent, and Future Tenſes. 
Singular, Plural. 
iſt, I ought. it, We ought. 
zd. Thou oughteſt, 2d. Ve, er you ought. 
>. 7 39. He ought. zd. They ought. 
the... Paſt Tenſe. 
iſt. 1 ought to have. 1. We ought to have. 
2d. Thou oughteſlt to 2d. Ye, er you ought to 
have. have. 


34. He ought to have. 3d. They ought to have. 
What do you mean by a Defective Verb? 
A Defective Verb is a Verb that is imperfect; 
that is, that cannot be conjugated through all the 
Modes and Tenſes; as the Verb Ought, which can 
| only be uſed in the Indicative Mode, 
＋ Which are the DefeRtive Verbs ? 
The Auxiliary Verbs are in general deſective, 


becauſe they have not any Participles ; neither do | 


they admit another helping Verb to be placed 
before them, | | 


7 How are the DefeQtive Verbs uſed ? 


meme 


They are always joined to the Infinitive Mode | 


of ſome other Verb; as for example: 
I dart . 


— 1 OUGHT 10 learn my liſſn. 


Are the Auxiliary Verbs Have, and An, or Be, 


deſective? 


No: 


„ mm, 
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No: they are perſect, and ſormed like other 
Verbs. See page 41, and 49 to 56. 

How many Verbs are there in the Engliſh 
language? 


The whole number of Verbs Regular and Irre- 
gular, is about 4300. The whole number of Irre- 
gular Verbs, the Defective included, is about 170. 


INCIDENTAL REMARKS” 
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The Vers agrees with its Noun, or Pronoun, 
i, e. with its Agent, or Subject, which is like- 
wiſe called the Numinative Caſe, in Number and 
Perſon ; as, CHILDREN Love play, &c. See 
page 13 and 39. 

The Noun or Pronoun that ſtands before the 

Active, er Tranſitive Verbs, may be called the 
AGENT, and that which ſtands before the Neuter 
or Intranſitive, the S̃usjker of the Verb: but 
the Noun or Pronoun that follows the Active 28 
Verbs, is called the Ozjter. See page 33. — 
| Two or more Nouns in the ſingular Number, 
j joined together by one or more ConjunHions, re- 
f quire Verbs, Nouns, and Pronouns, in che plural 
Number; as, Secrates and Plato WERE wiſe; THEY. 
WERE 7he moft eminent PHILOSOPHERS of Greece. 

The Action expreſſed by a Neuter Verb, ſee - 
Page 34, being confined within the Agent, ſuch 
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Verb cannot admit of an Objective Caſe after it 
denciin, a Perſon or Thing as the Object of 
Action. When a Noun is added to a Neuter 
Verb, it either expteſſes the ſame notion with 
the Verb; as, To dream a dream; To live a virtuous 
life ; or derotes only the circumſtance ef the 
Action, a Prepoſition being underſtood; as, To 
rep ail night; i. e. through all the night; To 
evalx a mile; i. e. through the ſpace of a mile. 
A Verb Active requires a Noun or Pronoun in 


the Objective Caſe; as, Alexander conguered tbe 


PRERS1IA&Xs. Wauon ye ignorantly wwerfoip, HM 
declare I unto you. 


When the Verb is Paſſive, the Agent and Object . 


change places in the ſentence; and the thing ated 
upon is in the Nominative Caſe, and the Agent is 
accompanied with a Prepoſition; as, The Perfiany 
were conguered by ALEXANDER, 

Verbs are ſometimes derived from Adjectives, 
by adding en, as from Le, te leſſen; or only x, 
as, from Ripe, to ripen; and from Subſtantives 
as, from Length, to lengthen. 

Verbs are ſometimes derived from Subſlantives ; 
as, from a Sail, to ſail; and from Adjectives; as, 
from Warm, to warm ; Without any change at all. 
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Or PARTICIPLES, 


\ HAT is a Participle? 
A Participle is a word derived from a 


Verb, or rather is part of a Verb, which partakes 
of the nature of Adjectives “ and Nouns. 


When does a Participle partake of the nature of 
an Adjective? | 

The Participle frequently becomes altogether an 
Acj:Qive, . when it is joined to a Subſtantive, 
merely to denote its quality, without any reſpect 
to time; expreſſing not an action, but a habit; 
and, like an Adjective, admits of the degrees of 
Compariſon, Examples: 
Poſitive, An accompliſhed, or a loving, 
Comparative, A more accompliſhed, a more loving. 
Superlaive. A moſt accompliſhed a moſt lowing 

woman, father, 


Give me another example: 


| Learned is a Paſſive Participle when joined to an 


auxiliary or helping Verb, as, I have learned my 


Wards in his Eſſay, ſays, that Participles are Verbal - 


Adjectives. 
Ven; 


x 


1 
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le/jen ; but when it is uſed without any relation to 
time, as à learned man, it is an Adjective. 


When does a Participle partake of the nature of 
a Subſtantive ? 
The Participle, with an Article before it, and 
the Prepoſition of after it, becomes a Subſtantive, 
_ expreſling the action itſelf, which the Verb ſig- 
nifies ; as for example: 


«© The middle ſtation of life ſeems to be the 
„ moſt advantageouſly fituated for he gaining e, 
* wiſdom, Poverty turns our thoughts too much 
„ upon the ſupplying of our wants; and riches 
upon enjoying our fuperfluities *,” 
How many Participles are there? | 
Two: the + Gerund, 2. e. the Active or Prefent 
| Participle, and the Paſſive Participle. 


” * 


How is the Active Participle formed? 

By the addition of ug to the Preſent "Tenſe, or 
radical form of the Verb: it it end in e, the eis 
omitted; as for example: 115 

Inknitive. Active Participle. 
15 Te love. Loving. 


Addiſon's Spectator, No. 464. ; 

+ A very ingenious writer on the Engliſh Language cal!s 7 
what is here diſtinguiſhed by the name of a Participle Act ve, 
the Gerund: „ Gerunds, ſays he, are Verbal Subſtantive: Þ 
« ending in ing.” See Eſſay: by Yb Ward. N 


Are , 
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Are there any exceptions ? 
Where the ſilent e is preceded by the ſoft g, the 
- muſt be preſerved, if the ſenſe of the word would 
| otherwiſe be ambiguous; for we have no other 
means of diſtinguiſhing Angeln, the Participle of 
to inge, (to ſcorch) from finging, the Participle of 
tb /ing; or ſwingeing, the Participle of t frninge, 
(to laſh, or to puniſh) from fringing, (to go back- 
ward and forward in the air). Cringing, twinging, ( 
&c. omit the e, becauſe we have no ſuch Verbs as 

to cring or to tawing, 


| If the Radical Form, or Irfnitive, end in a 1 

* fingle Conſonant, with a- ſingle Vowel before it, $ 
how is the Active Participle ſormed ? : 

If the Infnitive end in a fingle Conſonant, pre- . 

ceded by a ſingle Vowel, that Conſonant is doub- 9 

led. Example: & | 
Iofinitive, AQtive Participle. 1 

To commit. Commit ting. | 


The Gerund, or Active Participle, follows Sub- 
ſtantives and Adjectives; not the Infinitive Mode 
of the Verb: thus we ſay; The art of writing ; 
de/irous of ſeeing. 


How is the Paſſive Participle formed? <4 
In Regular Verbs, it is formed by the addition 


f 
0 | of 4, if the Preſent or Radical Form end in 5 as F 
„ ſor example: 


2 


Inß nĩtive. 
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Infinitive, Paſſive Participle. 
To love. Loved. 
Or ed, if the Verb end in any other letter; as, 
| Call, Called. 
ſ | | Commend, Commended, 


The Paſſive Participles of the Irregular Verbs, 
are inſerted in the Liſt of thoſe Verbs. 


1 May the Paſſive Participle, and the Paſt Tenſe, 
be uſed indiſcriminately? | 
No: the Paſlive Participle, and not the Paſt 
Tenſe, ſhould be always uſed to form the Paſſive 
Verb; as, The book was written, not the bock was 
wrote *. POD | 


** 


* «The Englich Grammar lays down a good rule with 
tc reſpe& to its Participles of the Paſt, that they all terminate 
© in p, T, or N. This analogy is, perhaps, liable to as few 
ce exceptions as any. Conſidering, therefore, how little ana- 
cc logy of any kind we have in our language, it ſeems wrong 
« to annihilate the few traces that may be found, It woul!: 
c be well, therefore, if all writers, who endeavour to be 
ce accurate, would be careful to avoid a corruption, at preſent 
& ſo prevalent, of ſaying, it rat wrote, for, it <vas written ; 
&« be was dreve, for, be coat driven; I have went, for, I bawe 
« gere, &c, In all which inflances, a Verb is abſurdly uſcd 
« to ſupply the proper Participle, without any neceſſity from 

„ the want cf ſuoh word,” See Hermes, er a Philoſophical 
Inguiry concerning Univerſal Grammar, by James Harris, Eſq; 
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INCIDENTAL REMARKS 


RELATING TO PATICIPLES, 


The Gerund, or Participle Preſent, governs the 
| Objective Caſe of the Pronoun. Example: She ts 
| inſtructing Us. He was admoniſhing THEM. 


i or ADVERBSE 


HAT is an Adverb? 

Tt is a Part of Speech added to Verbs and 
Participles, and alſo to Adjectives and other Ad- 
verbs, to expreſs ſome qualities or circumſtances 
belonging to them. Gl 2 


From what are Adverbs derived? 

Adverbs may be derived from ſeveral of the 
Parts of Speech; as for example: From 

a Subſtantive, as, from Ape, Apiſhly. 

an AdjeQiive, as, — Firtuous, Virtuouſly *, 

a Participle, as, — Knowing, Knowingly. 

a Prepoſition, as, — After, Afterwards. 


4 a, _ * __ * N * * 1 * ye 85 8 4 4 K. of * * 
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Words ending with any double letter but /, and taking 
neſs, Iſs, , or ſul after them, preſerve the letter double; 
as, careleſſneſs, flifly, difire ſifu!, &c, but thoſe words ending 
with double J, and admitting the above terminations, omit 
ene /, as fully, | 


E How 
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How many kinds of Adverbs are there? 

The principal Adverbs are thoſe of Place, 
thoſe of Time, and thoſe of Manner and Quality ; 
which are formed from Adjectives by adding /y; 
as, from beautiful, is formed beautifully, i. e. in a 
beautiful manner: from feveer, frveetly, i. e. with 
ſome degree of ſweetneſs. Adverbs may be diſtri. 
buted into as many kinds, as there are circumſtances 
of an Action; as for example: 


ADVERBS, 


iſt, of Time; preſent, paſt, future, uncer- 
tain. Ex. now, to-day, lately, yeſterday, to- 
merrow, not yet, often, ſeldom. 

2d. of Order; firſt, ſecondly, thirdly, &c. 
Ex. firſt, ſhe ſhall write, and /econdly, take a 
walk. 


za. of Number; once, tavice, thrice, &c. 
Ex. I ſpoke twice, and wrote 7hrice. 
4th. of Place; here, there, above, beicav, 
abithin, &c. Ex. where is your book? it is 
above. 1 
| 5 th. of Motion; ferward, backward, be- 
hind. Ex. go back to the left. 


6th. of Diſtance ; vonder, far, yen. Ex. on 
yonder hill. Is it far off? w 4 


7th. of Manner; gracefully, flirty. Ex, 
ſhe dances gracefully; ſhe behaves politely, i. e. 

in a graceful, or in a polite manner. 
Sch. of 
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Sch. of Quantity; enough, /ficiertly, &c. 
Ex. I have read enough. 


| 9th. of Quality; well, ://. Ex. are you 
i//? no, I am well. 


roth. of Relation; particularly, reſpectiwesy. 
Ex. particularly in this caſe, 


11th. of Union; together, jointly, &c. they 
came together. 


12th. of Diviſion; part, ſeparately, &C. 
Ex. they were ſet apart; written /eparately. 
13th, of Excluſion; only, but, exclufevely, 
&c. Ex. take «ly one; that is excluſively. 

14th. of Compariſon; as, ſo, tha, mere, 
tes. Ex. this is as good, nay more ſo; do 
ſe, rather than otherwiſe. 


15th. of Preference; rather, nay, &, Ex. 
I had rather Ray, nay, eſpecially now. 


16th. of Certainty ; truly, certainly, ſurely, 
&c, Ex. certainly, ſhe is truly deſerving. 


17th. of Affirmation; yes, indeed, &c, 
Ex. Is ſhe good? yes, indeed ſhe is. 


13th, of Doubt; perhaps, poſſibly, &Cc. 
Ex. perhaps, I may go; poſſibly, you will. 


19th. of Explanation; as namely, wiz. See 
page 79, &c. Ex. three Plants, mamely, a 
Roſe, a Pink, and a Geranium. 
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20th. of Negation; mo, not, '&c. Ex. no 
madam, I will xe do it. | 


21ſt. of Interrogation ; auhy, wherefore, 
bow, &c. Ex. why do you grieve? avhere- 
Fore ſhould you? hew can you do ſo? 

22d. of Concluſion ; therefore, conjequent!y, 
Ex. She is obſtinate, conſequently wrong. She 
is good, therefore ſhe muſt be happy. 


Are Adverbs ever compared ? 
Sometimes; as for example: Scon, ſeon E x, 


ſconksr; often, enk xk, oftentsT. 


Thoſe ending in /y, are compared by mere, and 


moſt. 


Are the above mentioned words always Adverbs ? 
No; many words in the Engliſh language are 
ſometimes uſed as AdjeQtives, ſometimes as Ad- 
yerbs, and ſometimes as Subſtantives. 
| Give me ſome Examples : 
More things may be learned frem reading than 


converſation, 
In this caſe more is an AdjeQive becauſe i: 


makes ſenſe when joined to things. See page 3. 
Martha is MORE diligent than Mary. 
More is evidently an Adverb, uſed in comparing 
the Adjective diligent. 
LirTLE things are ſometimes of great conſequence, 
Little, is in this place an Adjective. 
Ab! irrt think the gay, &c, 
Here little is an Adverb. 


Less | 
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Ltss things have produced great effects. 
Lejs is an Adjective. 

The Engliſh are Less volatile than the French, 
Leſs an Adverb. x 


The LEAST thing you can do is to offer her your 
a/ſiſtance. 
Leaft an Adjedtive. 
T hoſe auh arethe usr learned, are in general the 
LEAST conceited, 


Leaft and meſt are Adverbs. 


To-paY's leſſen is more difficult than VEST EA:“ 
vay's (i. e. than the leſſon of yeſterday) ; but ro- 
MORROW'S aui be more /o than either. 4 

Yefterday, to-day, and to-morrow, are Subſtan- 
tives, becauſe they are words that make ſenſe by 
themſelves, and admit likewiſe of the Genitive 
Caſe. See page 13. | | 

She came home YESTERDAY ; foe ſets out again 
TO-DAY, and ſhe will return TO0-MORROW. 

In this ſentence, ye/terday, 10-day, and to-morrow, 
are Adverbs of Time, | becauſe they anſwer to the 
queſtion when ? | ” 

The word much may be uſed as a Subſtantive, 
as an Adjective, or as an Adverb. | 


An example of much uſed as a Subftantive : 
Il here MUCH is given, MUCH wwill be required. 
As an Adjective: 
Moch meney has been expended, 
E 3 As 
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As an Adverb: 
I is uven more bleſſed to give than to receive. 


Are Adjectives ever uſed inſtead of Adverbs? 

It is very improper to uſe the Adjective inſtead 
of the Adverb; though many examples may be 
found in the works of the beſt writers; as, xx- 
© TREME wnwlling.” Swift. — I fall en. 
© deawour to live hereafter SUITABLE tg a man i: 
« my tation. Spectator, No. 530. — lt fre- 
quently renders the meaning of the author obſcure; 
as for example, in Pſalm xxxv. 19. O et na 
« them that are mine enemies triumph over me unged- 
;“ ought it not rather to be ungodlily ; z or in 

an ungodly manner? * 
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INCIDENTAL REMARKS 


RELATING TO ADVERBS. 


Avverns have neither Concord nor Govern- 
ment; 7. e. they neither agree with, nor gowern 
any other words, The Adverb is generally placed 


alone, or near to the word which it affects; and 


its propriety and force depends on its poſition. 

Two Negatives in Engliſh deſtroy one another, 
or make an Affirmative; as, IAN NOT ea? NONE; 
ſigniſies I can eat ſome, 

The Comparative Adverbs than, and as, have 
the nominative or leading State of a Pronoun at- 
ter them, when the Verb is not repeated or ex- 
preſſed, 
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preſſed, to which the Pronoun is the Nominative ; 
as, She is wiſer THAN he; i. e. than he is Ma- 
ria is not /o tall as I; i. e. as I am. Than takes 
the ſame Caſe after it that goes before it: as, He 
is greater thay JI; i. e. than I am: She loves her 
better than me; 1. e. than ſhe does me. 

ApveRBs uſually precede the Adjectives, and 
follow the Verbs with which they are connected ; 


as, 


15 n is the MOST elegant of all compli 
ments. 
A wiſe may will defire no more than 4 he may 
get JUSTLY, u/e  SOBERLY, diſtribute CHEER- 
FULLY, and live upon CONTENTEDLTY, 


Ir the Verb have an Auxiliary, the Adverb 


may be placed between the Auxiliary and * 


Verb; as, x 


E J 
You have OFTEN decerved me. 


It hath FREQUENTLY happened. | 


V1z. is an Adverb of Explanation; it is a con- 
traction of widelicet, a Latin word, which ſignifies 
to wit, or 77 75. 

Ex ow is ſometimes uſed as the Plural of enough, 
i. e. in a ſufficient number. 

„% Ex. Man had not foes erow beſides.” 
Milton. 
As the mt ſubjoined ta. the Verb, has 


the conſtruction and nature of an Adverb, fo the 
Adverbs here, there, where, with a Prepoſition 


E 4 ſubjoin- 


/ 


* 
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| ſubjoined, as, hereof, therewith, whereupon, have 
the conſtruction and nature of Pronouns, 


Ox FAREPOSITION:S: 


HAT 1s a Prepoſition ? 

It is a word that is put before Nouns 
and Pronouns chiefly, to connect them with other 
words, and to ſhew the relation that one word has 
to another.. „ 


Which are the principal Prepoſitions ? 


Above. Beneath. In. Till, 

About. Beſide. Into. „ 

After. Beſides. Near. Towards. 
Againſt, Between. Nigh. Upon. | 
Along. Betwixt, Of. Untill, 
Among. Beyond. Off, Unto, | 
Amongſt. By. Out. Under. ; 
" | Concerning. On. With. 
Before. During. Over. Within, 
Behind. For. Since. Wichout. 
Below. From. Through. 


Give ſome Examples: | 
My book 1s abeve, LE 
I will tell you about it, after you have done. 
There are Peaches againft the wall, along the 
ſide. 5 


It 
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It is among my books, or among/? yours. 
Iwill be at home before you. 
3 the door, and be/cww the window. 
Beneath the ſhade. 
Beſide my leſſon, and, befides what 10 id 
Between friends, let us divide it betwixt us. 1 
I walked beyond the farm. 1 
Sit by me, and tell me concerning the affair | 
which happened, during your ſtay in the country. 
She took it for me, from her, in the garden. 
Go into the fields, they are nigh to the houſe. 
His houſe is near mine. 
Have you heard of the man who fell 2 his 
horſe ? Is he out of danger? 
The account is oz the table. 
He lives over the way. 
I have heard more of it fnce. 
He rode through Hyde Park. 
She played zi I went 79 her. 
| The dog came towards her, and Jumped upon 
f alt 7 2 
I will wait autill you come unte me, and 
ſheiter myſelf ander the door-way ww1ith my ſiſter. 


Go within doors, do not ſtay without, for you 
will take cold, 


— — 


OF is likewiſe an Adverb, particularly when Joined to 
Verbs; as, To ceme off 3 te take off, 


E 5 Of 


— 


9 — 2 4 Us 


_ PTE TE S — . r 2 = 


| 


Pry 
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Of what uſe are Prepoſitions ? 

One great uſe of Prepoſitions in Engliſh, is to 
expreſs thoſe relations which in ſome languages 
are chiefly marked by Caſes; or the different end- 


ings of Nouns, Sce page 27. 


* 


INCIDENTAL REMARKS 
RELATING TO PREPOSITIONS, 


PrxeeoSIT1ONS are frequently ſubjoined to 
Verbs; in which caſe they take the nature of the 
Adverb, and conſiderably affect the meaning of 
the Verb; as, to give over ; to make out. | 

PRETOSTITIORS are uſually placed before the 
words to which they relate; as, be Terr FROM 
Dower To Calais. 

PzxEePoStTIONS have a government of Caſes ; 
and in Engliſh they always require the Objective 
Caſe after them; as, With him; from her; tome; 
ſee page 18. And the Prepoſition is often ſepa- 
rated from the Relative which it governs, and 
joined to the Verb at the end of the ſentence; as, 
That is a book waicn 1 am pleaſed witn ; Feohn- 
fon is an author WHOM J am delighted WITH; but 
the placing of the Prepoſition before the Relative 
is more elegant, as well as more perſpicuous ; as, 
That is a book with which I am pleaſed ; Johnſon 


is an author with whom 1 am much delighted. 
1 The 
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The n has generally the ſame Prepoſition 
after it that the Verb requires, from which it is 
derived; as, ; 


To comply wiTtTH, in Compliance WITH. 
To condeſcend To, in Condeſcenſion TO. 
To depart FROM, a Departure FROM. 


Te befloaw a favour vupoON, @ Beſtower of favours 
UPON, 


Accujed or theft, an Accuſation or theft. 

UxTo, the old word for 7, is now obſolete, or 
out of uſe. | 

Different relations, and different ſenſes, muſt 
be expreſſed by different Prepoſitions, though in 
conjunction with the ſame Verb, or Adjective. - 
Ex. to converſe WiTH a fer/on, UPON à ſubjeft, 

IN a houſe. 

We alſo ſay, we are diſappointed o or a thing, 
when we cannot get it; and appointed 1X it, 
when we have it, and it does not anſwer our ex- 
pectations; e diſapproved oF my writing, and 
my writing, av, diſapproved BY her. 

The Prepoſition is frequently placed after the 
Verb, and ſeparates it from it, like an Adverb; 
in which ſituation, it affects the ſenſe, and may 
give it a new meaning. 

To value ourſelves upcr any thing. 

To beſtow favours upor. 

To fall ander their notice. 

To be engaged i quarrels, 

To be reſtored to favour, 


E 6 To 
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To accuſe of any thing. 

To ſwerve from any duty. 

To differ frcm, to diſſent from. 

A diminution /½, or derogation from. 

The Noun “ Awverfion, (i. e. a turning away) 
requires the Prepoſition from after it; and does 
not properly admit cf 70, for, or towards. 


Or CONJUNCTIONS. 


HAT is a Conjunction? 


A Conjunction is a Part of Speech that | 


Joins words and ſentences together, and ſhews the 
manner of their dependance on one another. 


Can you give me a Liſt of the Principal Con- 
junctions? 
The Principal Conjunctions are, 


Again. And. Either. . II. 
Albeit. As. Elſe. Leſt. 
Alſo. Becauſe. Except. Likewiſe, 
Although. Both. For. Moreover. 
Altho'. But. However. Neither. 


8 


see Lowth's Grammar, page 141. Dr. Prieſtley differs 
from his opinion. Sce page 158. | 
5 | Never- 


„„ . EI I In OAT, 9k 


Bo ene . Þ. . — 3 
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Nevertheleſs. Otherwiſe. Than. Whereas. 


Notwith- Save. Thereupon. Whereupon. 
ſtanding. Since. Therefore, Whether. 

Nor. os Though. Yet. 

Or. That. Unleſs. 


Do any other words connect ſentences beſides 
thoſe which are called ConjunCtions ? 

Yes: the Relative Pronouns, who, w—_ that; 
as for example: 

Bliſed is the man wao feareth the rd AND 
keepeth his commandments. 


How many ſorts of ConjunRtons are there? 

There are many; as, 

The Copulative, which joins the Sentence, ex- 
prefling continuation ; they are as, and, alſe, 
beth, neither, nor, &c. as, Cæſar came, ſaw, and 
conquered, 7 

Laetitia and Louiſa were there, Caroline was 
al/o with them. 


The DisjunQive, expreſſing oppoſition, as, 
' either, or, &C, 


Ex. green cr blue, either. 


The Conceſſive, nn conceſſion, as, theugh, 
although. 


A liar is not believed :50ugh he ſpeak the 


truth, 


The Cauſal, expreſſing a cauſe ; as, for, be- 
cauſe, & e. 


1 


. You. 


12 
n 
_ 
_ 
1 
= 
| 
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You are happy becau/e you are good. 


The Final, expreſſing an end, that, c. 
She read it twice, t ſhe might underſtand 


it better. 


The Conditional, expreſſing condition; #7, 
but, &Cc. 

F you are attentive, you will improve. 

The Exceptive, expreſſing exception; except, 
ne, &c. 

Except you ſpeak, 21%. you learn. 


The Suſpenſive, expreſſing ſuf; 1 > ay Bethe, $ 
wot. 


Whether it be you or J. A 


CE 

Are theſe words always Conjunctions ? 

No: they are ſometimes Adverbs; and the ſenſe 
alone can determine when they are uſed as Con- 


junctions, and when as Adverbs. 
Are they always either or Ad- 


verbs? 
In general they are, though fer is ſometimes 


a Prepoſition, and at, and whether, are ſometimes 


Pronouns. 


Have not ſome Conj unctions their correſ . 
Conjunctions belonging to them? 


Ves: they are ſuch as anſwer to each other in 


the conſtruction of a ſentence; as, 
Theugh, Although, anſwering to yet, or never- 
theleſs. | 
| Ex, 
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Ex. Although ſhe is young, yet ſhe is not hand- 
fome, | 
| | Or, to whether. 
Whether it were I or you. 


Or, to either. 
Either this book er that, 
Nor, to neither. 
Neither the one nor the other. 
As, to as; expreſſing a compariſon, 
As white as ſnow. 
I think Milton as great a poet as Virgil. 
So, to as; implying a compariſon. 
The city of Briſtol is not near % large as that 
of London. | 
That, to . 
It is /o obvious that I need not mention it. 


So, to at; expreſſing a conſequence, 
I was % tired 7hat I fell aſleep. 


INCIDENTAL REMARES 
RELATING TO CONJUNCTIONS. 


CoxnjuncTioxs join the ſame Caſes together; 
as, SHE and I will read; foe taught HER and ME t 
read, 

There are two forts of words which connect 
ſentences, wiz. Relatives and Conjunctions; as, 
Blefſed is the man, Wo feareth the Lord, AND 


&eepelh bis commandments. 
| Some 
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Some Conjunctions require the Indicative, ſome 
the Subjunctive Mode after them: others have no 
influence at all on Modes. When the Conjunc- 
tion occaſions the ſenſe to be doubtful or uncer- 
tain, it takes the Subjunctive Mode after it; as, 
«© Ir there BE any thing that makes human nature 
40 appear ridiculous, it is pride; or, "THOUGH /e 
FALL, he ſhall not be utterly caſt down. The Con- 
junctions that are of a poſitive and abſolute nature, 
require the Indicative Mode, or rather leave the 
Mode to be determined by the other circumſtances 
and conditions of the ſentence. 


— — 


Or INTERJECTIONS. 


HAT is an InterjeCtion ? 7 

It is a word that expreſſes ſome paſſion of 
the mind; as, Alas! Oh! Huſh! Ec. It is ſo 
called, becauſe Interjections are introduced be- 
tween the parts of a ſentence, without making 
any other alteration in it. They are a kind of 
natural ſounds to expreſs the affection of the 
ſpeaker. . 

InTERjJECTIONS are put before Nouns, and the 
Nominative Cafe of Pronouns; as, O 4ing live fer 


ever! O thou that liveſt in the heavens ! 
278 Ty A 
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A LIST OF THE 


IRREGULAR VERBS. 


The Engliſh Irregular Verbs are, 
Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or fo th Paſſive Parti- 


Radical Form, feat Tenſe, ciple, 
Abide “, to Abode, 
dwell. 
Am, or Tobe 1, Was, Been. 
Ariſe, Aroſe, Ariſen. 
Awake t, Awoke, x [Awaked.] 


** 


—— 


* Abide is uſed with the Prepoſition Vith before a Perſon, 
and At or In before 4 Place. | 


+ To be, the Auxiliary Verb, by which the Verb Paſſive is 
formed. The words marked in Italics are the Auxiliary or 
Helping Verbs, which are defeRive, that is, wanting in ſome 2 
ot their parts, except the Verbs Am, and Have. 


t All Verbs in this liſt that have the regular Form in uſe, 


as well as the irregular, will be marked with an R. 


Thoſe Verbs which are marked with a C are irregular by 
contraction: thus, beat, from beated; burſt, from buffed; 


caſt, from caſted, &c, becauſe of the diſagreeable ſound of ths 
ſyilable ed aſter d, or 7, 


Bear, 


90 
Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Inper- Paſſive Parti. 


| Radical Ferm. 


Bear, to bring 
forth. 


Bear, zo carry. 


Beat, 
Begin, 

Bend, 
Bereave, to de- 
prive of. 
Beſeech, to beg, 

or 
Bid, 
Bind, 
Bite, 
Bleed, 
Blow, 
Break, 
Breed, 
Bring, 
Build, 
Burſt, 

„ 
Can, 
Caſt, 
Catch, 
Chide, 
Chooſe, or 

Chuſe. 


eat. 
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fed Tenſe, 


Bare, 


c Bare, or Bore, 


c Beat, 


Began, 
Bent, x 
Bereft, n 


Beſought, 


Bade, 
Bound, 
Bit, 
Bled, 
Blew, 
Brake, erBroke, 
Bred, 
Brought, 
Built, & 
c Burſt, 
Bought, 
Could, 


_cCaft, 


Caught, x 
Chid, 
Choſe, 


ciple. 
Born. 


Borne. 


c Beat, or Beaten, 


Begun, 
Bent. x 
Bereft. 


Beſought. 


Bidden. 


Bound. 
Bitten, 
Bled. 
Blown. 
Broken. 
Bred. 
Brought. 
Built. 
Burſten. 
Bought. 


c Caſt. 


Caught. * 
Chidden. 


Choſen. 


Cleave, 


The 


Preſent Tenſe, or 
Radical Form. 
Cleave, to ad- 

here, to flick. 
Cleave, teſplit. 


Climb, te hang 

upon, 

Clinz, 

Clothe, 

Come, 

Coſt, 

Crow, 

Creep, 

Cur, 

Dare“, to ven- 
ture; not to be 
afraid. 

Deal, 

Dig, 

Do, 
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Paſt, or Imper- 
feat Ten/e, 


Clave, 


Paſſive Parti- 
| ciple. 


Cloven. 


Clove, Clave, Claven, orCleft. 


wr Cleft, 
Climb. & 


Clang, 
Clad, u 
Came, 


e Colt- 


Crew, R 
Crope, 
Cut, 


Durſt, 


Dealt, & 
Dug, * 
Did, 


Do, te per- Did, 


form, &C, 


__[Climbed,} 


Clung. 


Clad. & 
Come. 


c Coſt. 


[Crowed.] & 
Crept. & 
Cut. 


[Dared.] 


Dealt. & 
[Digged.]_ 


Done. 


Dare, to challenge, to defy, a Verb Active, and a Regular 


Verb. 


+ The Verb 75 ds is a perſect Verb. It has ſeveral ſigni- 
fications. It ſometimes means to act, as 
M bo does the beſt his circumſtance allosvs, 
« Does well, acts nibly; angels could no mere.” 
Young. 
Draw, 


CO —˖( — —_——_—__ * 
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Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- Paſſive Parti. 


Radical Form, fee Tenſe. ciple. 
Draw, Drew, Drawn. 
Drive, Drove, Driven. 
Drink, Drank, Drunk. 
Dwell, C eDwelt, = cDwelt. u 
Eat, Ate, Eaten. 
Fall, Fell, Fallen. 
Feed, Fed, Fed. 
Feel, Felt, Felt. 
Fight, Fought, Fought. 
Find, Found, | Found. 
Flee “, Fled, Fled. 
Fling, Flung, Flung. 
Fly, „ Flown. 
Forſake, Forſook, Forſaken. 
Freeze, Froze, | Frozen. 


Freight t, 7 [Freighted,] Fraught +. * 
load a fhip 
with goods, 

Get f, Gat, Got, erGotten, 


- 
4a 


* It may be proper to diſtinguiſh this, from the Verb :» 
fy. Obferve, that we FLzr from danger; and a bird FLIES 
ith <vings, 

+ Biſhop Lowth obſerves, that Fraught ſeems rather to 
de an Adjective, than the Participle of the Verb Ts fre 
* which has regularly freighred,” | 

The Verb te get, uſed by way of noffefion, it is, I think, 
awkward and inelegant ; as, I have get a very good pen; 
ſhe has get none, 

Guild, 
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Preſent Tenſe, or 
Radical Form, 
Gild, 

Gird, 

Give, 

Go, 


Grave, to carve. 


Grind, 

Grow, 

Have, 

Hang “, 
Heave, to lift. 


Help, 


Paſt, or Imper- 
fe Tenſe. 
Gilt, x 
Girt, R 
Gave, 
Went, 
[Graved, ] 
Ground, 
Grew, 
Had, 
Hung, 


[Heaved,] an- 


ciently Hove +, 


[ Helped, ] 
Hew, to cut, [Hewed, ] 
Or chop. 
Hide, Hid, 

Hit, to firike, e Hit, 
Hold, Held, 
Hurt, c Hurt, 
Keep, Kept, 
Knit, c Knit, x 
Know, Knew, 


— 
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Paſſive Parti- 
ciple. 
Gilt. a 
Girt. x 
Given. 
Gone. 
Graven, 
_ Ground, 
Grown. 
Had. 
Hung, or 
Hanged. 
Hoven. R 
Holpen. R 
Hewn. R 


Hidden. 
c Hit, 
Holden,orHeld. 
c Hurt. 
Kept. 
Knit, er Knitted, 
Kncwn. 


Different participles of the ſame Verb are ſometimes uſed 
in different ſenſes. Thus we ſay, A man is hanged; but The 


ccat is bung ups 


+ The Paſt Time beve, and Participle heven, were for- 


merly in uſe ; now the regular Form is preferred, 


Lade, 


- ——— —⅜ © 
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Preſent T enſe, or Paſt, or Imper- Paſſive Parti- 


Radical Form, . fed Tenſe. ciple. 
Lade, [Laded,] Laden. 
Lead, Led, Led. 
Leave, Left, Left. 
Lend, Lent, 118 
Let*, c Let, cLet. 

Light f, Light, Light. 
Lie t, to lie Lay, Lien, or Lain. 
down. 
Load,to freight. [ Loaded, Loaden. 
Loſe, Loſt, Loſt. 
Make, Made, Made. 
—— 


* 2 3 a 1 


2 


* When Let ſignifies to let down, as, I: was let donon in a 
baſtet, or to permit, as, Let her not burt me; (i. e. permit, 
or ſuffer her not to hurt her) the Paſſive Participle is like the 
Imperfect, or Paſt Tenſe let; but when it ſignifies to hinder, 
as in the following example from Shakeſpeare, „Let bir 
« think wohat be will, be ſhall not Lx T me from acting as 


* T ought,” its Participle Paſſive is /et:ed. See Johnſon's 


Dictionary. 

+ When the irregular Paſt Time, and Participle, of this 
Verb is uſed, it is pronounced ſhort, Lit: whereas the regular 
Form is pronounced long ;. as, 3 

Preſent, /ight. Paſt, /ighted, Participle, /ighted. 
The regular Form is preferable, and moſt uſed in writing. 

1 This Neuter Verb Lie, is frequently confounded with the 
Verb To lay, i. e. te put or place, which is Active, and a 
Regular Verb. So it is ſaid, very improperly, obere did 
you LAY aft night, inſtead of there did you 11% ? 
® May, 
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Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- Paſſive Parti- 


Radical Form. fed Tenſe. ciple. 
May, Might. 
Meet, Met, Met. 
Mow, to cut {Mowed,] Mown. 
with a ſcythe. 
Muft *, 
Ought +, Ought. 
Pay, Paid, Paid. 
Put, c Put, c Put; 
Quit, Quit, er Quitted. Quit. 
- Quothhe, © 

Read, cRead, Read: 
Rend, to tear. Rent, Rent. 
Ride, Rode, Rid, or Riddenz 
Ring, Rang, Rung. 


Riſe, Roſe; Riſen. 


* * Fa 


* Mzft, is an imperfe Verb; it means, to be obliged : it 


Time; as, 
« Needs MUST the poev'r 

« That made us, and for us this ample <vorld, 

« Be infinitely good.” Mir Tox, 
It often is applied in a Future Senſe ; as, 

„% Remember I am built of clay, and mus Tt 

« Reſolve to my originary duſt,” Sax DS. 

Muſt implies Neceſſity; as, I muft gs, 


+ Onghbt, ſignifies duty; as, I ought te behave well, Ought 
's uſed only in the Indicative. See page 65. 


_ Rive, 


is only uſed before a Verb. Muft generally marks the Preſent 


nos nes . ms 
” S 


—— — 


— 


8 


— — . ⏑— . ]⏑— 
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Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- Paſſive Par:i- 


Radical Form. 


Rive, to /plit. 

Run, 

Saw, 7 cut 
with a ſaw. 

Say, to /peak. 

See, 


Seek, !9/cek for. 


Seethe, to boil. 
Ay 
Send, 

Set®, 

Shake, 


| 1 Ins. ave, 4 | 
| 1 to cut. 


Shed, 
Shine, 
Shew, 
or 
Show, 
Shoe, to fit with 
a ſhoe. 
Shall, 
Shoot, 
Shrink, 


8 


Fidt Tenſe. 
[Rived, ] 


* Ran, 


[ Sawed, ] 


7 
Said, 
Saw, 
Sought, 
Sod, or Seethed. 
Sold, 
Sent, 

c Set, 
Shook, 
[Shaved,] 
Shore, R 
Shed, 
Shone, R 
[Shewed, ] 

or 
[Showed, ] 
Shod, 


Should. 
Shot, 
Shrank, 


ciple. 


Riven. 
Run. 
Sawn. k 


Said. 


Seen. 


' Sought, 


Sodden. 
Sold. 
Sent. 


c Set. 


Shaken. 
Shaven. 
Shorn. 
Shed. 
Shone. R 
Shewn. 
or 


Shown. 


Shod. 


Shot. 


Shrunk. 


® To ſet, Verb Active, 7s plant ; to adapt with uctes. 


Shred, 
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Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- Paſſive Parti- 


Radical Form. fedt Tenſe, ciple. 
Shred, to cut in- c Shred, c Shred. 
to ſmall pieces.” | 
Sant, c Shut, c Shut, 
Sing, Sang, Sung. 
Sink, Sank, a Sunk. 
Sit, to fit degun. Sat, Sat, or Sitten. 
Slay, to kill, Slew, Slain. 
Sleep, Slept, Slept. 
Slide, Slid, Slidden. 
Sling, tothrow. Slang, Slung. 
Slink, to ſteal Slank, -  Slunk. 
ont of the way, 
Slit, to cut CSlit, x . eSlit, er Slitted. 
lengthaways. | 
Smite, toftrike, Smote, Smitten. 
Sow ®, to ſcat- [Sowed,] Sown. x 
ter ſeed. 
Speak, Spake, or Spoke. Spoken. 
Speed, te mate Sped, | Sped,orSpeeded. 
haſte, | 
Spend, Spent, Spent. 
Spull, Spilt, x Spilt. x 
Spin, Spun, or Span. Spun. | 
" 4 


— 


LE ſexo, to ſtitch with a needle and thread, is a regular 
Verb: Example, 


Preſent, I ſew ; Paſt, She bas ſewed ihe ſear; Participle, 
Ir is well ſewed, 


F Spit, 


— 


Tear, to rend. 
Tell, 


5 


= 


The, Irregular Verbs. 
Profent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- Paſſive Parti. 


Radical Form. fedt Tenſe. 
Spit, Spat, 
Split, e Split, x 
Spread, c Spread, 
Spring, Sprang, 
Stand, Stood, 
Steal, Stole, 
Stick, Stuck, 
Sting, Stang, 
Stink, Stank, 
Stride, to walk Strode, or Strid, 
with long fteps. . | 
Strike, Struck, 

String, Strung, 
Strive, to en- Strove, & 
dea sur. 
Strow, or Strew, [ Strowed, ] or 
to ſpread or Strewed, 
ſcatter. 
Swear, Swore, or ſware. 
Sweat, Sweat, 
Swell, [Swelled,] 
Swim, Swam, 

| Swing, Swang, 
Take, | Took, 
Teach, Taught, 


Told, 


ciple. 
Spitten. 


Split, orSplitted. 
c Spread, 


Sprung. 
Stood. 
Stolen. 
Stuck, 
Stung. 
Stunk, 
Stridden, 


Struck, or 
Stricken. 

Strung. 

Striven. 


Strown, 


Sworn. 
Sweat. 
Swollen, x 
Swum. 
Swung. 


Taken. 


Taught. 
Torn. 


Told. 
Think, 
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Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- Paſſive Parti- 


Radical Form. fe Tenſe, 
Think, Thought, 
Thrive, zo Throve, & 

proſper. 
Throw, Threw, 
Thruſt, e c Thruſt, 
puſh. 

Tread, Trod, 
Wax, to grow, [Waxed,] 
Wear, Wore, 
Weave,fowork Wove, x 

with a loom. | 

Weep, Wept, 

Will, Would. 
Win, to obtain, Won, 
Wind, Wound, x 
Work, Wrought, a 
Wring, to tabiſt. Wrung, u 
Write, Wrote, 


k, 


F 2 


ciple. 
Thought. 
Thriven. 


Thrown, 


_ c Thruſt. 


Trodden, 
Waxen. 
Worn. 


Woven. R 
Wept. 


Won. 
Wound, or 
Winded. 
Wrought, or 
Worked. 
Wrung, or 
Wringed, 
Written 
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EMT SS ND'TI 2A. 


EXAMPLES or 


[ 
GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION, 


IN WHICH 


All the ParTs of Spztcn are explained. 


ETTER is a dry Morſel and Quietneſs there- 
with, than a Houſe full of Sacrifices with Strife. 
This is Solomon's Opinion. Proverbs xvii. v. 1. 
Now, were we to look into the World, we 
ſhould find that Enmitics ſeldom ariſe from deli— 
berate Reflection; but too often, alas! from the 
moſt trifling Incidents. Man is naturally impa- 


tient; fo that, forgetting himſelf in the firſt 
Moments, he is fired at a Trifle, which, had he 


diſregarded, would have died away of itſelf, 
BETTER, An Adverb of Compariſon *. — 
An Adverb is a part of Speech 
which may be joined to Verbs and 
Participles, and alſo to Adjectives 
and other Adverbs, to expreſs 


Better, is alſo the Comparative Degree of the Adjective 
Gerd: when it is an AdjeQive you may join Tl ig to it witu- 


out altering the ſenſe, Sce page Js 
3 ſome 


PPP a 


; 
| 


FFF 


; 
. 


13 


DRY 


MorsEtL 


An Example of, Kc. 101 


ſome qualities or circumſtances 
belonging to them. See page 3. 
AVerb. Indicative Mood, Preſent 
Tenſe, of the Irregular, Auxihary 
perfect Neuter Verb, To Le. 
Preſent Tenſe, am; Pait, awvas; 
Participle Paſſive, been ; third 
perſon ſingular Number, agree- 
ing with the Nominative Caſe, 
Morel. See page 49. 

The Indefinite Article, uſed in a 
large or unlimited ſenſe, not de- 


- noting in this place any particular 


morſel ; a is always placed before 
words which begin with Conſo— 
nants, and only before words 
of the ſingular Number. See 
Page 6.—In this place repeat, An 
Article is, &c. See page 2. 

An Adjective.— It is an Adj. be- 
cauſe it denotes the quality, or 
property of the Noun Sub. Mere. 
It is compared by changing the 
into 1, and adding er to form the 
Comparative, and % the Super- 
lative, as drier, dric/ff. See pages 28 
and 30. | 
A. Subſtantive, ſing. and com. 
— /\ Sub. is the Name, &. See 


page 2. 
4 AND 


102 An Example of | 


AND 
QUIETNESS 


THEREWITH, 
THAN 


A 
Hovss 
FULL 

OF 


A Conjunction Copulative, — 

A Conjunction is a word, &e. 
See page 4. 

A Subſtantive, derived from the 
AdjeQive Quiet, by adding the 
termination ,. 

An Adverb. 

An Adverb“, uſed only in Com- 
pariſon.— Adverbs are, as before. 
The Indefinite Article. 

A Subſtantive common. 

An AdjeQive, 

A Prepoſition.— A Prepoſition, is 


put, &c. See page 4. 


SACRIFICES 


A Subſtantive common, plural 


Number. 


WITH 
STRIPE, 


TEIS 


18 
SolLomoN's 


A Preproſition. 

A Subſtantive, 

A Pronoun Demonſtrative. — 
Pronouns are, &c. page 17. This 
is called a Demonſtrative Pro- 
noun, becauſe, &c, See page 23. 
A Verb, as before, 

A Proper Name, fingular Num- 
ber, Genitive or Poſſeſſive Caſe; 
formed by adding s to the Nomi- 
native, See page 13, 


— 


Biſhop Loth ſays, that Than, uſed after a Comparative 


word, is a Conjunction: Ex, One mightier chan J. 


—A 
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Or IN o. 
Now 
WERE 


W 


10 


LOOK 


INTO 
THE 


WorLD, 


— A Subſtantive Proper is, &c. 
See page 8. 

A Subſtantive. 

A Conjunction. 

A Verb. Subjunctive Mood, (the 
Conditional Conjunction , is un- 
derſtood) Imperfect Tenſe, of the 
Verb To be; firſt Perſon plural, 
agreeing with the Nominative 
Cafe We. 

A Prononn Perſonal : firſt Perſon 
plural, Nominative Caſe.—Pro- 
nouns, are words, &c. The Per- 
ſonal Pronouns are, &c. They par- 
take, &c. They differ from Nouns, 


| &c, See page 17, 18, 19. 


A Prepofition. Before a Verb, it 
is the fign of the Infinitive Mode. 
See page 35. 

A Regular Active Verb: Infinitive 


Mode. - A Verb is a word where- 


by ſomething, &c. A Verb 
Active denotes, &c. See page 33. 
The Infinitive Mode expreſſes, &c. 


| See page 35. 
A Prepoſition, as before. 


The Definite Article—An Article 
is, &. The Definite or Demon- 
ſtrative Article Th determines, &c. 
See page 6, 7. 
A Subſtantive, 
| F 4 WE 
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WE 


SHOULD 


FIND 


THAT 


ExNMITIES 


SELDOM 


ARISE 


FROM 


An Example of 


As before. 

A fign of the Potential Mode, 
See page 37. and the conditional 
form of the Auxiliary fall. See 
page 42. 

A Verb. Potential Mode, (fol- 
lowing the ſign Should) Imperſect 
Tenſe of the Active irregular 
Verb To find. . Preſent u; 
Paſt, und; Participle Paſlive, 


found. Plural Number, firit Per- 


ſon, agreeing with the Nominative 
3 

A Conjunction. 

A Subſtantive. Plural Number, 

Nominative (Caſe. 

An Adverb of undetermined 

Time. | | 

A Verb Neuter. Indicative Mode, 

Preſent Tenſe, of the, Neuter wre- 

gular Verb To ariſe. Preſent 


Tenſe, ariſe; Paſt, ars/e; Parti- 


ciple Paſſive, ariſen; third Perſon 
plural, agreeing with the Nom1- 


native Caſe Ermities, — A Verb 


Neuteror Intranſitive, denotes, &c. 


See page 34. 
A Prepoſition. 


DELIBERATE An Adjective. 
ReriecTtion; A Subſtantive. 


BUT, 


A Conjunction disjunctive. 
100 


oo 
OFTEN, 
ALAS! 


FROM 
THE 
MOST 


TRIFLING 
IxciveNnTs, 


MAN 


18 
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An Adverb. 

An Adverb of Time undetermined. 
An Iaterjection, expreſſing Con- 
cern. —Interjections are, &c. See 
page 88. 

A Prepoſition. 

The Definitive Article. 

An Adverb. It is alſo ſometimes 
the Superlative Degree of the 
Adjective Much, See page 30. It 
is in this place an Adverb, be- 
cauſe it is uſed to form the Super- 
lative Degree of the Adjective 


 Trifling. Example: Triſing is the 


Poſitive State; more trifling, the 
Comparative Degree; moſt trifling, 
the Superlative Degree. All Ad- 
jectives of more than one Syllable, 
are generally compared by the 
Adverbs More, or Mi; Leſs, or 
Leaſt. See page 32. 

An Adjective, 

A Subſtantive plural. | 

A Subſtantive. Nominative Cale, 


taken in the largeſt extent, (and 


may be changed into Mariza} 


therefore it 1s uſed without an 


Article before it. See page 8. 
As betore, page 101. 
NATURALLY 


if 


106 A Example of 


NATURALLY An Adverb of Quality, formed 
from the Adjective Natural, by 
the addition of /y. See page 74. 

 1MPATIENT; An Adjective. | 

80 An Adverb. 
THAT A Conjunction. 

FORGETTING The Active Participle, formed 
from the Active irregular Verb, 7, 
forget, by adding ting. See 
page 71.—A Participle is a word 
derived from a Verb, &c. See 
page 3 and 69. 

HIMSELF A Reciprocal Pronoun, formed by 
adding the Subſtantive Sc to the 
Perſonal Pronouns in the Ob- 
jective Caſe. See page 24, 25. 
IN A Prepoſition. 
THE The Definite Article. 
FIRST An Adjective “. Page 29. 
Mougxrs, A Subſtantive plural. 


HE A Perſonal Pronoun, Maſculine 
Gender, Nominative Caſe. 
18 A Helping Verb, as page 101. 


FIRED The Paſſive Participle of the Re- 
| gular Verb To fire, (or, to be in 

a paſſion) formed by adding 4. 

See page 71,— The Participle 

Fired, and the Auxiliary Verb , 


_y 


Fi is ikewiſe an Adverb; Example: I rheugbt ſo «t 
fb | 


make 


LE 3 Hams To *%S 9 
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Ar 
A 
'TRIFLE, 


WHICH, 


HAD 
HE 


make a Paſũve Verb. See page 35. 
J Fired, is then the Indicative 
Mode, Preſent Tenſe, of the 
Paſſive Verb, To be fired. Third 
Perſon ſingular, agreeing with 
the Nominative Caſe He. 

A Prepoſition. 

The Indefinite Article, 
Subſtantive, common, and fin- 
gular. 

A Pronoun Relative, referring to 


its Antecedent Triffe.—Relative 


Pronouns are words that refer, &c. 
Sec page 21, 22. 

A Helping Verb. 

A Pronoun Perſonal ; third Perſon, 
ſingular. | 


DISREGARDED, The Participle Paſſive of the re- 


WOULD 


HAVE DIED 


gular Active Verb To diſregard. 
Had diſregarded, is the Preter- 
pluperfe& Tenſe, and Subjunctive 
Mode, of the Verb To diſregard; 
it is the Sub. Mode, becauſe 
it is conditional; the word JF is 
underſtood. — See page 37, 38. 
A ſign of the Potential Mode, 
and the conditional form of v7. 
Sce page 42. 
A Verb. Potential Mode, fol- 
lowing the ſign JVauld, Preter- 
pluperfect Tenſe of the regular 
F 6 Neuter 


Ellipſs. 


Neuter Verb To die. Singular 
Number, third Perſon agreeing 
| nith the Nominative Caſe 771 e. 
AWAY An Adverb. ; 
OF A Prepoſition. 
ITSELF A Reciprocal Pronoun, formed 
by adding Self to the Neuter Pro- 
noun 17. See page 24, 25. 


+ KELLIPSIS 


\HE omiſſion of a word neceſſary to the 

grammatical conſtruction of a ſentence, is 
called Er.1.1ps1s; as, I beg you will come; for, 
I beg that you will come; I roſe at ſeven ; for, 
T role at ſeven of the clock. The principal deſign 
of Ellipſis, is to avoid repetitions, and to expreſs 
our ideas in few words. 

Almoſt all compound ſentences are more or ſeſs 
elliptical; it is therefore very neceſſary to attend 
to this figure, or mode of expreſſion. 


N 
Wherein the method of ſupplying the ellipti— 
cal words, and of analyzing ſentences, are 
pointed out. | 
The Ellipſis of the Article. 
A man, woman, and child; i. e. a man, Ca) 
v-cman, and Ca) child. 
Tec dip and hen; i.e, the day and (ihe) hour, 
Ellipſs 


Of Ellipſis. * 109 
Elſipſis of the Subſtantive. 
She is a good natured, diligent, ⁊uell- bebaped child; 
inſtead of, She is a good natured . and a 
diligent (child, and a) well-behaved child. 


The Ellipſis of the Adjective. —* 
Much rain and ſmow; 1. e. much Fain, and 
© much) ſnow. ; | 
The Ellipfis of the Pronouns Perſonal and 
Relative. 
I loawe and fear him; 1. e. I love (him) and (1) 


fear him. 


1 hawe read the book you lent me; i. e. I have 
read the book [xvhich) you lent me. 


Ellipfis of the Verb. 


I d:fire to hear and learn; 1. e. I dere to hear, 
and C dire) to learn. | | 


The Ellipſis of the Adverb. 

They fing and play moſt delightfully ; 1. e. they 
ſing (moſt delightfully, and (they) lay moſt de- 
Vghtfully, 

She reads and writes well; i, e] She reads 
(well,) and (/e) writes well. 


The Ellipſis of the Prepoſiſſon. 
I gave them to your Brother and Sifter ; 1. e. 
I gave them to your Brother, and (tc your ) Sitter, 


c, Ellipſs of the Conjunction, 
7 4 fe Jeu <v; 1 be good 3 1. e. 1 achte (that) 
you will be good. 


5 Ellipfis 


110 5 Of Ellipſis. 


Ellipſis of Part of a Sentence. 
Nature has given to animals, one time to ad, 
another to reſt; i. e. Nature has given to ani- 


mals, one time to aft, (and Nature has given to 
animal another (time) to reſt. 


There is nothing men are more deficient in, 
* than knowing their own characters.“ 
There is nothing Cin which) men are more defi- 
cient, than (in) knowing their own characters. 


A wiſe and ſelf-underſtanding man, inſtead of 
de aiming at talents he hath not, will ſet about 
*« cultivating thoſe he hath.” 

A wiſe (man) and Ca) ſelf-underſtanding man, 
inſtead of aiming at talents [which talents) he hath 


not, (be, referring to man) will ſet about culti— 
vating thoſe. (talents which) he hath. 


& That we may enjoy ourſelves, let us be tem- 
«« perate, chaſte, moderate; that we may enjoy 
*« one another, let us be benevolent, humane, 
«© charitable; that we may enjoy God, let us be 
* pious, devout, and holy, deteſting the vices, 
and deſpiſing the vanities of this world.” 

That we may enjoy ourſelves, let us be tem- 
perate, {that we may enjoy ourſelves, let us be) 
chaſte, (and, that we may enjoy ourſelves, let us be) 
moderate; that we may enjoy one another, let us 
be benevolent, (that wwe may enjoy one another, lit 
us be) humane, (and, that we may enjoy one ano- 
ther, let us be) 0 that we may enjoy 


God, 
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God, let us be pious, (that we may enjoy God, 
let us be) devout, and (that we may enjoy God, let 
us be) holy, deteſting the vices, and deſpiſing 
the vanities of this world. 


The wiſe and prudent conquer difficulties, 

© By daring to attempt them. Sloth and folly 

Shiver and ſhrink at fight of toil and danger, 

« And make th' impoſſibility they fear.“ 

The wiſe (i. e. men) and the prudent (i. e. mens 
they referring to wiſe and prudent men) conquer 
difficulties, by daring to attempt them, (i. e. difi- 
culties.) Sloth and Folly (they) ſhiver and (they) 
ſhrink at (rhe) ſight of toil and Cat the fight of ) 
danger, and (they) make the impoſhbihty (which 
impoſſibility) they (Sloth and Folly) fear, 


ExkRCISES of inelegant and falſe 
Conſtruction. 


Note, The Figures refer to the Pages wherein the pro- 
per Conſtruction is to be found. 


ARTICLE, 


* is an clever book. page 6 
I will come in à hour, 

It is in the form of à urn. 

He is an Titus in goodneſs, 1 7 

And à Alexander for bravery. | 

SuUBSTA Ns 


112 Exerciſes. 


SUBSTANTIVES or Nouns. 


How many &nifes are in the caſe, Pp. 10 
A number of Ja 
Many lifes were loſt. 
The Lachs gathered the cherry:. 
Cal in time become Oxes. 
Mans and Womans. | 11 
Cooſes are very ſilly birds. 
The ſhovel, poker, and tong. 
I received no thank for it. 
Charlottes book is very neat, 13 
She read one of Gays fables. | 
The Kings picture. 
Te- days leſſon is more difficult than ye/ter- 
days, but to-morrows will be more ſo than either. 77 


She flies on eagles's wings. 13 
My people does not conſider. 17 
The aſſembly were very numerous. 

 PrRoxouNs, 
It was me who wrote the letter. * 


It was her who ſpake, though you took it 
to be J. 
Her and me are going to read. 18 & 19 
Them and me learn to dance, 
Them are very good pears, 
I blame . 
She commends ye. 
] ought to love the friend w/c has done 
me a kindneſe. 1 2 
The 
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The perſon which you ſent. 

He did it his-/elf. Pp. 24 
We did it our /elf. 

1 love a child avi attends to her learning. 25 
Thou, and your filter, 

Doſt -e not perceive that all will be yours. 
Your ſiſter came to ſee thee, 25 & 26 
Yeur memory is good, but thou doſt not ex- 

erciſe it. 

She whom - is diligent deſerves to be re- 
warded. 

The maſter «whom OA us. 

The child a T faw. 27 

Who bade you to play ? Her. 

Who are good? Us, 

Who are idle ? Them, 

Mr. E-— taught fe and J. 

With auh do you play? 

Do you know with ⁊obich you play? 

There is no one so I love ſo well. 

You are wiſer than me. 

You love her more than J. 


That is the King who Alexander conquer- 
ed. 


ADJECTIVES. 
A more wiſer man. | 29 
The e ſtrongeſt thing. 


The m2 beſt pen, and the leaſt whiteſt 
paper. 


The 


114 . Exercifes. 
The le/er it is, the 2vor/oy it will be. p. 35 


The beautifuleſt flower, 32 
Vrans. 
Parents governs, and children obeys, N 


The bad pride: themſelves in their folly, 
but good minds alone is vain of their virtues. 

Small miſtakes becomes great by mo re · 
petition. | 

Whatever you undertakes, be emulous to 
excel, 

I waſt in town when you was. 40 

Thou , go. 

1; your friends in town? 

Thou forgets/t all that is taught thee. 41 

He that forgereth his duty, does wrong. 

He robeth them of their due. 

She cryeth, but no one pityeth, 


J does love a good child. 43 
She do endeavour to be good, 
Does we walk. 44 


You attend not to your ſtudies as ſhe 4. 
Was I to omit my leſſon, I would be guilty 
of a fault. 47 
Was you to be idle, you ould be naughty. 
40 & 47 
I ſhould be uneaſy ava: I praiſed undeſerv- 
edly. 37 
If Id, to write, | 


I was 
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T was never zeached to do ſo. Pp. 60 
She teached me to do it. 
Children loves play. 67 


The ſtreets 7s dirty. 
The ladies has been walking. 
Socrates and Plato was wiſe ; 5 W7 
They was the moſt eminent philoſophers 
of Greece, 


Who ye ignorantly worſhip, 5% declare I 
unto you, 68 


 PaRTICIPLES, 

She is a loveing child. 69 

The middle ſtation of life ſeems to be the 
moſt advantageouſly . for gaining 
wiſdom. 70 

Poverty turns our thoughts * ſupplying 
of our wants. 

Theſe are the rules of Grammar, by the 
obſerving which, you may avoid miſtakes, 

You are continually commiting the ſame 
faults. 71 

I am very deſirous 1 ſee you. 


The book was wrote for you. 72 
It was rote for your improvement, 

] was areſe when you called. 89 
I have began to write. 99 


I b:Jeeched her to hear me. 
The wind blowwed it about. 
It was broke by the wind. 


' 
' 
| 
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We have che ſame good books. 

She come yeſterday to ſee me. P-91 
I dared not to go in the air, 

The ground was dug up. 

The coach was dated by four horſes, 92 


It was dreve away. - 


I drunk wine ſome time ago, but I have not 


drans it lately. 


I have ate enough. 
She has /+/ down ſtairs. 
When the child ſaw the dog, ſhe few away, 


The bird fed from the cat. 


The ſhip was fraught. 
She was /or/ec4 by all her acquaintance, 


The water is almoſt froze, 


J have g good pen. 

She «# hy one. 

Have you get any thing for me? 

I have gave away many of them, 93 

I Would have ent to ſee her. | 

I have went there often. 

Are the knives grinded? 

My tree is growed very much, 

A man was hung yeſterday for a robbery. 

The coat 1s hanged up. 

The room is hanged with green paper. 

The man Hove his load on his ſhoulders. 

My book was hided behind the harpſichord ? 

J inowwed that. 

Are the candles Ii? No, but the fire is /it. 94 
6 | Where 


Exerciſes. 


Where did you lay laſt night. 

Lie the paper on the table. 

I rung the bell. 

The bells were rang all day. 

Were you re when I called? 

I have ee early all the week. 

Who was it that ran? _ 

Louiſa and Charlotte run. 

At leaſt they /ayed ſo. 

I have /aw many. 

Who /i theſe words to muſic. 

The houſe was He, by the wind. 

The ſheep were Shore. 

I have /ewwed her often how to do it. 

I never was ſhowed it myſelf. 

Is the muſlin frank by waſhing ? 

It run very much. 

Could ſhe have /ang the ſong ? 

Miſs C- /anz 1t very well. 

They /unk one ſhip, and one was /ank be- 
fore. ; 

Pray /et in that chair? 

I /et in it before. 

How many men were eu in battle? 

One man unt away. 

Some were nete with the ſword. 

The flower-ſeeds were /ewwed in that garden- 
pot. 

When you have /oxvn the ſeam, if it is well 
/cwed, you ſhall go and /exv the flower-ſeeds. 
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I have poke to you very often. 
I have pended all my money. 
It. rang up, but did not take deep root. 98 
All the fruit is /ole out of the garden. 
The bee fung me very much? 
My fiſter alſo was Hang by it. 
They have frove to do well. 
The bird-ſeeds were frowed all over the 
room. | 
They could not believe his word, therefore 
he was ſwore, (i. e. made to take his oath.) 
How prettily the fiſh /avum. 
My book is tool out of its place. 
Your book is tere. 
That man has robe very much. 99 
If you had trod in the right path. | 
My hat is wore out. 
My exerciſes are not well wrote, becauſe I 
do not hold my pen well. 
She is inftrufting ave. 73 
She was admoniſhing they, 


| | ADvERBs. 
| Bad /peling is a proof of careleſusſi. 
How diftresful is ſuch a ſituation. 

Write more fu/l-ly on the ſubject. 
| Extreme unwilling. 78 
| Ad ſuitable to your ſtation. 
* Vour ſiſter has done excellent well, and you 
| only indifferent well. 
G 


Exerciſes. 


Grammar teaches us to ſpeak proper. 
Rhetoric inſtructs us to ſpeak —_— 

I cannot eat none. | 

She canxot read xo more. 

She is wiſer than him. 8 S P-79 

Maria is not ſo tall as ue. 3 

He is greater than me. 


She loves her better than 7. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


That is a book which I am much pleaſed 
avith, 82 

Whom ſhall I give it to? 'Y 

Who do you ſpeak of ? 

They have not ſent the book I wanted; 1 
am quite diſappointed 7 it. 83 

I have read it, and am diſappointed of it. 

He values himſelf by it. 


You have beſtowed your favours to very 
worthy perſons. 


It fell into their cognizance. 

She is engaged inte a quarrel. 

She was reſtored into favour. 

She accuſed her companion for having be- | 
trayed her. 84 

Nothing ſhall make me ſwerve out of the 


path of goodneſs. 
I will not diſſent ut her. 


Is it a diminution , or a derogation 
of their judgment? 
| I am 
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I am averſe to this, I have an averſion re- 
wards it, p. 84 


Cox ju N crioxs. 


Neither the one, er the other. | 87 
Neither riches, or honour. 

So white as ſnow. 

IT am / buſy, as I cannot anſwer you. 
Neither in this room, neither in the other. 

It is / clear, as I need not explain it. 

This is not near as large as that. 

She and me will read together. 87 
She taught he and me to read. 

If there is any thing that makes human na- 
ture appear ridiculous, it is pride, 85 


Maxius 
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I. 
EPEATED imitation infinvates itſelf into 
the manners. 
| | 2. 

Moſt Arts require long ſtudy and application, 
but the moſt uſeful Art of all, that of Peng, 
requires only the deſire. 

3. | 

We may be as good as we pleaſe, if we pleaſe 

to be good. 
. 4 0 
Thoſe generally talk moſt who have leaſt to 
ſay. 

1 

Ill habits are more eaſily conquered to-day, 
than to-morrow. 


6. 

Aukwardneſs is a more real diſadvantage than 
it is generally thought, to be; it often occaſions 
ridicule, it always leſſeus dignity, 

G 7. We 
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: | | / 7 
We ſhould never deſpiſe people for want of na- 
tural paris, but for making a wrong uſe of them. 


8. 

Generoſity is an eſſential virtue; the ſoul grows 
narrow and confined when we are thinking only 
of Economy; we muſt know how to ſpend, and 
how to give. 

9. 

Take care that Learning does not make you po- 
fitive or pedantic; the more people really know, 
the leſs they affect to ſhew it. 


10. 

Improper reading is the ruin of young minds; 
forbidden books ought to be confidered in the 
light of evil company. 

| | 11. 

Woll choſen books are our beſt friends; we find 
them always ready when we want them; and 
when judiciouſly choſen they always ſpeak the truth 
to us. 

12. 

You mult not expect to find Study always agree- 
able; like the Roſe, it has its beauties, but is not 
without its thorns, 

The beginning of every Science is difficult; 
and nathing but aſſiduity and labour will enable 
you to taſte the pleaſures of it. 


13. A 
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13. 

A moderate underſtanding, with diligent ard 

well-direded application, will go much farther 
than a more lively genius, if attended with that 
impatience and inattention, which too often ac- 
companies quick parts. 

14. 

Inattention to the preſent buſineſs, be it what 
it will; the doing one thing, and thinking at the 
ſame time of another, or the attempting to do 
two things at once; are the never failing“ figns of 
a little frivolous mind. 


15. 
LOVYE NL EARNING. 
Ihe ſophiſt Lucius, being come to Rome, one 
day met the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, and aſked 
him where he was going? “ | am going,” replied 
that prince, to hear the leſſons of the philoſopher 
«« Sextus.” Lucius, aſtomiſhed, lifted up his 
hands to ſignify his ſurprize. There is nothing 
* in this that ought + to aſtonim you,” replied 


* Never-failing is a compound word, (an Adjective) made 
| of the Adveib newer, and the Active Participle of the Verb t 
foil. 

+ ob, a deſective Verb. See page 66. Ovght is ſome- 
times a Subſtantive ; example: For eught I lasse: i. e tor 
any thing that I know. It is chiefly uſed in Poetry. Example: 

« But of this be ſure, | 
« 77 do ought good never will be cur taſk.” 
NIL To. 
3 Marcus 
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Marcus Aurelius; “ it is not a diſgrace at any 
age to learn what one does not know,” 
| 16. : 
To be well acquainted with one's native lan- 


guage is nothing to boaſt of ; but not to be well 


acquainted with it, is a great diſgrace. 
. 

Inſtead of looking down with contempt on the 
crooked in mind or in body, we ſhould thankfully 
look up to God who hath made us better. 

18. 

To enure young perſons to bear patiently 
ſmall injuries, is a capital branch of education; 
nothing tends more effectually to ſecure men 


againſt great injuries. 


19 
A good man ſhines amiably through all the 
obſcurity of his low fortune; and a wicked man 


is a poor little n in the midſt of all his gran- 
deur. | 


Pygmies are pygmies ſtill, tho vlic'do on Alps, 
And pyramids are pyramids in vales. 


| 20. | 
T never knew a proud perſon who was not ill-na- 
tured, nor an ill- natured perſon who was not 


proud. 


21. 
It is a hard thing for a man to ſay, 7 don't 
knew ; it hurts his pride; but thould not e pre- 


tending he does, hurt it much more? 
| | | 22, Every 
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22, 


n perſon has juſt as much Pride as he wants 
© Senſe. 


| 23. 

Pride and Vanity, the vices oppoſite to humility, 
are the ſources of almoſt all the worſt faults, both 
of men and women, 

Pride and ill-nature will be hated in ſpite of 
all the wealth and greatneſs in the world; but 
Civility is always ſafe. | 


24. 

As the elegance of dreſs adds grace to beauty 
1tſelf, ſo delicacy in behaviour, is the ornament of 
the moſt beautiful mind, 

Is there a word that will offend? Is there a tale 
thy companion chuſeth not to hear? Avoid it in 
thy diſcourſe ; ſo ſhall ſhe honour thy prudence, 
and applaud thy good-nature. 

25. 

The firſt and moſt important female quality 13 
ſweetneſs of temper. —Heaven did not give to the 
female ſex infinuation and perſuaſion in order to 
be ſurly! It did not give them a ſweet voice, in 
order to be employed in ſcolding! It did not pro- 
vide them with delicate features, in order to be 
disfigured with anger, 


26, 
Let that courteſy diſlinguiſh your demeanour, 
that ſprings not ſo much from ſtudied politeneſs, 
as from a mild and gentle heart, 


H 27. Let 
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27. 
Let your conduct be the reſult of deliberation, 


never of impatience. Speaking impatiently to ſer- 

vants, or any thing that betrays inattention or ill- 

humour, is criminal. | 5 
28, 

Ancient Lacedemon affords an admirable in- 
ſtruction for ſubduing our paſſions. Certain oc- 
cupations were appointed for each ſex, for every 
hour, and for every ſeaſon of life, 

29. 

In a liſe always active, the paſſions have no op- 
Portunity to deceive, ſeduce, or corrupt. Indultry 
is an excellent guard te virtue. 

30. 

Diligence, induſtry, and proper improvements 
of time, are material duties of the young : to no 
purpoſe are they endowed with the beſt abilities, 
if they want activity for exerting them. 

31. 

Let it be remembered, that none can be diſci- 
ples of the Graces, but in the ſchool of Virtue; 
and that thoſe who wiſh to be lovely, muſt learn 

early to be good. 


© HE: ND, 


By the ſame Author. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
L E 8 8 O na. 
RETRACTED: 
FROM DIFFERENT AUTHORS. 


ON A NEW PLAN. 


Intended to facilitate the Attainment of 
the ENGLISH LanGuaGe to the 
youngeſt Readers, by teaching them 
not only to read, but likewiſe to un- 


derſtand clearly what they read. 


